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The KAWNEER MAN in your 
territory is in a position to give you valuable 
assistance on store-front work. Over 300 Kawneer 
distributors cover the entire United States—there’s 
one near you. 


These men have been supplied with many new 
tools to help you in your work. They have been 
trained in the merchandising problems of various 
types of retail stores—so that in a consulting ca- 
pacity they can help you solve the store-front 
problems of any particular store. 


| NEW OPPORTUNITY FOR ARCHITECTS 
IN THE STORE-FRONT FIELD! 


They offer you a limited line of pre-war con- 
struction, available now—and will soon show you 
the entirely new Kawneer line which includes 
practical and important new developments. They 
have an important part in the Kawneer Program 
which is creating a tremendous demand for Kaw- 
neer “Machines For Selling” among all types of 
retail merchants. 

Get acquainted with the Kawneer man. Write 
the Kawneer Company, 303 Front Street, Niles, 
Michigan, today. 
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OTHER CECO ENGINEERED PRODUCTS: 


All types of Steel Doors, Metal Frame Screens, 
Metal Lath, Metal Weatherstrips, Steel Joists, Steel 
Roof Deck, Meyer Steelforms, Adjustable Shores 
and Clamps, Concrete Reinforcing Bars and Welded 
Fabric. 


CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


General Offices: Omaha, Nebraska 
Manufacturing Division: 5701 W. 26th St., Chicago, IIL 


The Mt. Washington Sanitarium, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 
Equipped with the new Ceco Intermediate Casement. 
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A Spot of Half-timber 

Editor’s Note—The admonition of 
Lucien E. Smith, New York architect, 
in our July issue has at last aroused 
an echo across the border. He has 
kindly handed along the letter below 
for publication here. C. M. 


Dear Mr. Smith: 


I was pleased to note your reaction in 
the July issue of PENCIL POINTS with 
regard to the material published in this 
magazine as well as the actual set-up 
of the magazine, as you are apparently 
a man of my own heart. 

I have been subscribing to PENCIL 
POINTS since 1928 and up until three 
or four years ago I considered it the 
most excellent architectural publication 
that I had come across. However, I am 
becoming most exasperated with the 
bold, sterile, and uninteresting archi- 
tectural design of apple boxes piled one 


Architect-warriors including Maj. 
Stratton O. Hammon (left). Col. Henru 
C. Newton (center), and Capt. Ralph 
W. Hammett (right), and many others 
well known to the profession, are skill- 
fully inspecting war damage abroad 
and seeing the start of reconstruction. 
L’eglise St. Nicolas, Rethel, Ardennes 
(above), and Basilica di San Lorenzo, 
Rome (right), were among the world- 
famous casualties of artillery fire and 
aerial bombing. 
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on top of the other and yearn to see 
some of the work similar to that pub- 
lished before this mad craze of the so- 
called moderne or international style. 


My subscription to PENCIL POINTS ter- 
minates with the October issue and I 
would like to subscribe to some other 
American publication but do not know 
of any containing the material I have 
in mind. 


I would be most pleased if you could 
suggest a publication and the address 
of the publication and would most earn- 
estly appreciate your reply by return 
mail, because if there is no alternative, 
I suppose I shall have to continue to 
suffer and bear with this present day 
“hokum.” 


At one time I also subscribed to the 
“Architectural Record” and the “Arch- 
itectural Journal,” but eventually gave 
them up in disgust. 


I do not altogether agree with the “Or- 
ders” on Bank Buildings, but I do ap- 
preciate a spot of half-timber or Span- 
ish tile. 


Trusting that your business prospers 
and with best wishes. 


ROBERT F.. DUKE, 
Registered Architect 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


Architects at War 


In no military assignment has the par- 
ticular ability of the architect been 
more valuable and more sought after 
than in the Fine Arts, Monuments, and 
Archives Section of “G-5,” the last and 
newest of the five “G’s” of our Armies. 
This small group of professional men 
numbers but 14 for the U. S.-held parts 
of Belgium, France, Luxembourg, and 
Germany—and exactly half of these 
are architects known to most of us. 
The ranking Fine Arts officer of both 
Armies, British and American, and the 
senior U. S. operational officer are both 
practicing American architects. Re- 
cently the board of the American In- 
stitute of Architects stated that “more 
than three hundred members of the In- 
stitute are in uniform, in the service 
of their country. They rank from pri- 
vate to general and serve in every capa- 
city. In many’cases the training and 
experience of the architect are being 
utilized in his military assignment.” 


These officers are real soldiers. One was 
a General of Tanks but because he was 
also an architect was pressed into the 
service of preserving the culture of 
Europe; others were of the Navy or 
Marine Corps. Some were taken from 


(Continued on page 10) 
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As SOON as you have Uncle Sam's “green light” to go ahead with new projects, 
let's get together and talk over your foundation problems. Throughout the past four 
decades the Raymond organization has successfully completed over 11,000 safe 
foundations... large and small...in many parts of the world. During the past few 
years Raymond has been solely engaged in filling essential wartime contracts The 
experience and technical knowledge gained in these government projects, com- 
bined with the research improvements and test methods developed, provide more 
efficient performance than ever before in (1) the investigation of underground con- 
ditions (2) interpreting the results (3) determining the best suited foundation and 
(4) installing these foundations. Raymond's accumulated knowledge, experience and 


ability are ready to serve you again. Your inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


RAYMOND CONCRETE PILE CO. 


140 CEDAR STREET>NEW YORK 6, N. Y. Princteat' 


THE SCOPE OF RAYMOND'S ACTIVITIES includes every recognized type of pile foundation-concrete, composite, precast, steel, pipe and wood. 
caissons, construction involving shore protection, ship building facilities, harbor and river improvements and borings for soil investigation. 
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the Air Corps or from the Corps of 
Engineers where they had done gigantic 
engineering works early in the war in 
order that the Army could have its 
physical plant in which to train millions 
of men. Almost all have fought up from 
the Normandy beaches with the foot 
soldier and wear a number of battle 
stars. They have been bombed, strafed, 


sniped at, and the nature of their work 
makes the mine and booby trap especial 
enemies. Yet they have managed with 
the poorest kind of makeshift trans- 
portation to make an average of nine 
inspections per day per man, day in, 
day out, winter and summer, of im- 
portant places scattered over thousands 
of miles of a half dozen countries in the 
midst of active warfare. 


Their job is to inspect, report, and 
photograph the historical and architec- 
turally important buildings. To com- 
prehend the size of this undertaking, 
remember that there are some 8,000 
chateaux in the Seine et Oise depart- 
ment of France alone. Multiply that 
by 89 departments, then by the different 


‘OVERdoor 


FOR RESIDENCE GARAGES 


What a beauty! We wish we could sell Barcol OVERdoors 
like that, for good-looking new homes like that, so they 
could be opened and closed so easily by pretty girls like 
@ pon? that — but naturally we can’t until our vital war work is 
done and restrictions are lifted. In the meantime, YOU 
CAN PLAN on Barcol OVERdoors for after the war with 
full assurance that you will get all the outstanding Barcol 
features — tailored twin-torsion counterbalancing springs, 
self-latching bolts, roller-crank closing action that means 
easy operation without sticking, and continuous vertical 
track brackets for safety and strength. Be sure our data 
sheets are where you can find them. If you haven't any, 


write! 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
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classes of buildings, then by the num- 
ber of countries. In addition they must 
assist-the civilian authorities in repair- 
ing these places and must insure that 
our troops use them properly. 


Objects of art, paintings, statuary, and 
fine furnishings must be located and re- 
turned to their rightful places. Re- 
cently, months after the Germans had 
departed, a trainload of such things 
were found on a little-used siding in 
Paris. To find from whence they had 
been taken and to return them was quite 
an undertaking. Not the least of the 
duties of these officers is the listing and 
finding, once our forces are in Germany, 
of the vast Nazi loot. 


Some officers of this group known to 
professional circles in this country are: 


Col. Henry C. Newton, INF 
Practicing architect of Los Angeles, 
Calif., and Fellow of the A.I.A. His 
Army experience extends from 1918 
when he was commissioned a 2nd lieu- 
tenant of Field Artillery and from that 
time he has attended a series of Army 
schools and has held a number of Army 
commands until he was appointed a 
Brigadier General in September 1942. 
In March 1943 he was given command 
of a Combat Command of the 12th 
Armored Division. In March 1944 he 
resigned his General’s commission and 
was reappointed a Colonel to enable him 
to accept this overseas Fine Arts as- 
signment. For almost a year he has 
pushed this work forward in England, 
Italy, and France, both in the field and 
at Supreme Headquarters. 


Maj. Stratton O. Hammon, CE 


A practicing architect of Louisville, 
Ky., was appointed a captain in the 
Corps of Engineers in 1942. As Area 
Engineer, Contracting Officer, and Com- 
manding Officer, he at once embarked 
upon the construction of eleven Army 
airfields, hospitals, aircraft factories, 
and depots in Illinois, Indiana, and 
Kentucky. After this construction was 
completed he acted for a while as the 
Executive Officer of an Engineer Regi- 
ment before being transferred into 
Civil Affairs of which Fine Arts, Monu- 
ment, and Archives is a part. After 
considerable field duty in France he was 
hospitalized but is now at the Supreme 
Headquarters Allied Expeditionary 
Forces in this same Fine Arts, Monu- 
ments, and Archives work. 


Capt. Ralph W. Hammett, AUS 


Professor of architecture at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan who was commis- 
sioned directly into Civil Affairs as 4 
Captain in 1943. After training at the 
Civil Affairs schools at Harvard and at 
Shrivenham, England, he was placed 


in charge of Fine Arts, Monuments, | 


and Archives at the Headquarters of 
the Communications Zone which has 
charge of all the U. S. territories behind 
the armies. 


Capt. Louis Bancel LaFarge, AC 


An architect of Mont Carmel, Conn, 
who practiced in New York City 4s 
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IMAGINE yourself living four thous- 
and years ago, pumping water with this 
new Persian invention. What a wonderful 
improvement it was over lifting water a 
jugfull at a time from the stream-bed...to 
irrigate crops or to carry home. 

But the world left Persia and this mar- 
velous labor-saving water elevator far 
behind. Why? 

Because the western world discovered 
plentiful supplies or iron ore, learned how 
to make steel, how to fabricate it into pipe, 
sheets, plates, rods, wire, etc., and how to 
manufacture an endless variety of pro- 
ducts that would amaze and confound those 
ancient Persian inventors. Pumps, valves, 
tanks, piping and other parts of modern 
water supply systems are possible for 


everybody only because steel manufac- 
turers, such as Youngstown, have develop- 
ed ways to produce steel and steel products 
in tremendous quantities, at a cost within 
reach of everyone. 

So when you buy or use a piece of 
steel pipe, inexpensive and common- 
place though it is, you may well 
realize that without our abundance of ex- 
cellent steel we in America 
today might be using the 
ancient Persian water ele- 
vator-and still calling it 
modern. 
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LaFarge and Knox. He was first trained 


in camouflage for the Air Corps and 
later became Fine Arts, Monuments, 
and Archives Officer in Italy. He is now 
doing this type of work for the SHAEF 
Mission to Belgium. 


Capt. Johan Walter Huchthausen, AC 
Of Dorchester, Mass., who was a prac- 


ticing architect of St. Paul, Minn., and 
a professor of architecture at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. He trained in the 
Air Corps in camouflage and as a 
bombardier before being transferred to 
Civil Affairs where he is the Fine Arts, 
Monuments, and Archives Officer with 
the 9th U. S. Army. 


Capt. Robert K. Posey, CE 

Of Larchmont, N. Y., was designer and 
member of several architectural firms 
in New York City where he came after 
some time spent as professor of archi- 
tecture at the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute. While in the Corps of Engi- 
neers in 1943 he did construction and 
troop duty in the Hudson Bay region 
of Canada. Since 1944 he has been Fine 


WEATHER-PROTECTION 


BY THE POUND OR GALLON 


Here is weather-protection in concen- 
trated form for every type of building. 
Pecora Calking Compound, when used 
for sealing joints around window and 
door frames, and for pointing up ma- 
sonry, assures these important benefits: 
FUEL SAVING 

FREEDOM FROM NEEDLESS DRAFTS 
NO MOISTURE SEEPAGE IN JOINTS 
NO NEEDLESS DUST INFILTRATION 
BETTER TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
FOR AIR CONDITIONING 

BETTER OCCUPANCY CONDITIONS 


See SWEET’S for suggested specifications, or write us 
for descriptive folders and detailed information. 


PECORA PAINT COMPANY, INC. 


Sedgley Avenue & Venango Street 


Established 1862 by Smith Bowen 
ROOF COATING e@ WATERPROOFING 
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Time-tested for 37 years, Pecora Calk- 
ing Compound is impervious to heat, 
cold and moisture, or acid fumes. It 
remains permanently elastic beneath 
its tough outer skin, for when properly 
applied, it will not dry out, crack or 
chip. Adheres to stone, glass, metal 
and wood and adjusts itself to varia- 
tions in expansion and contraction. 
Available in knife grade and gun 
grade in standard and special colors. 
Knife grade packed 25 to 900 Ibs. Gun 
grade in 1 to 55 gal. containers. 


Philadelphia 40, Penna. 
Member of Producers’ Council 


SASH PUTTIES 


Arts, Monuments, and Archives Officer 
with the 3rd U. S. Army. 


1st Lt. David Kenneth Young, AUS 
Studied architecture at Georgia Tech 
and received a traveling scholarship to 
France and Italy in 1932. He was with 
the design studies of Katzenbach & 
Warren of New York before the war 
and is now the Fine Arts, Monuments, 
and Archives Officer at the headquarters 
of the 6th U. S. Army Group. 


With the British armies and in their 
communications zone there are, of 
course, British officers doing this same 
work. At the Supreme Headquarters 
and at the Missions these men are inter-: 
mingled with the American Fine Arts 
Officers. Those known in the United 
States are: Lt. Col. Geoffrey F. Webb, 
Slade Professor of Fine Arts at the 
University of Cambridge; Major the 
Lord Methuen, well known painter; and 
Major Sydney Frank Markham, Mem- 
ber of Parliament and author of the 
book, “Climate and the Energy of Na- 
tions,” which is interesting to archi- 
tects as it sets them up as vastly more 
important to the fate of nations than 
kings or politicians. 


Mas. STRATTON O. HAMMON, CE 
(Architect, Louisville, Ky.) 


Credits for Veterans 
Dear Editor: 


When, early in 1942, my time came to 
be in uniform I was well along the way 
toward completing my practical experi- 
ence and applying to the State Board 
of Examiners for the examination which 
would, when passed and approved, al- 
low me to be a Registered Architect. 
The uniform I chose is that of the 
“Seabee” and I’ve been fortunate in 
that choice for much of my time has 
been spent over a drafting board. I’ve 
been supervised by Architects and En- 
gineers from other parts of the country. 
Can you tell me whether the Board is 
prepared to accept this experience as a 
part of their requirements for registra- 
tion? 


The time is yet to come when anyone 
can call the date of “V-Day.” We in 
uniform now doing our part to see “The 
Freedoms” become a world reality want 
to take our long planned-for place in 
building the environment in which they 
can be realized. With the arrival of 
“V-Day” the need for construction to 
make destruction will cease. Is the In- 
stitute now working to have the trained 
planners released early in the demobi- 
lization? Will we upon our return to 
civilian life be able to use our know 
edge, determination and spirit to get 
the postwar world under way? Are the 
architects, who have been able to keep 
their offices open, ready to have us work 
with them or are we already casualties 
as far as our architectural careers are 
concerned? 


I’m sure there are many to whom these 
questions are now occurring. I hope 


(Continued on page 14) 
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AMERICA, 
19, Pennsylvania. 


alt, Building. 


“Aluminum windows are the outstand- 
ing thing in our home. We love them!” 
“Our neighbors are jealous of our 
aluminum windows. ‘If we build another 
house, we'll certainly have them again.” 
“Maintenance? We haven’t had any. Just 
wipe them off when we wash the glass.” 

That’s the kind of talk the Alcoa 
men are hearing, as they inquire how 
aluminum windows have performed in 
the years since they were installed. It’s 
mighty gratifying, even though Alcoa 
supplied just the aluminum. Various 
manufacturers were responsible for mak- 
ing this versatile metal into fine windows. 

Homeowners, architects, builders, 
bankers, all speak highly of windows 
made of Alcoa Aluminum. ALUMIVUM 
Company or America, 1868 Gulf Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


* 


Advertisements like this, appearing in 
various home magazines, promise win- 
dows of Alcoa Aluminum as soon as the 


war permits. 
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the profession has already anticipated 
them and has the answers. The practice 
of Architecture in America is our de- 
sire. I hope we get our chance to make 
our living there rather than to have to 
enter some less desirable but possibly 
more lucrative field of endeavor. 


JOHN C. SEWARD, CCM,U.S.N.R. 


(Editor’s note—Through the interest 
and cooperation of Charles Butler, New 
York architect and president of The 
New York State Board of Examiners of 
Architects, we have obtained a copy of 
the statement below partly answering 
Seabee Seward’s letter of inquiry. 

C.M.) 
Dear Mr. Butler: 


In accordance with my promise to the 
Board of Examiners of Architects at 
our conference in Albany, October 27, 
I write to advise you that the matter of 
experience credit to be granted candi- 
dates for future examinations, who are 
now serving in the Armed Forces, 
should be one of individual action and 
individual determination by the Depart- 


OOK AT an elevator from the outside and 

all you see is the box-like car. It appears a 

simple gadget. But above and below the car— 
and attached to it—is the real elevator. 


The car of a Sedgwick Electric Freight Eleva- 
tor, for example, consists of a structural steel 
frame or sling to which traction steel hoist 
ropes are attached—a steel-framed platform 
with a hardwood-over-sheet-steel floor—and 
a sheet steel enclosure with a wire mesh or 
perforated sheet steel top. 


SEDGWICK SAFETY FEATURES 


At the top of the hoistway is a worm geared 
V-groove traction machine with internal spur 
gearing—special steel gear and sheave shafts 
with anti-friction bearings—and an electro- 
magnetic brake to stop the car if the current 
is interrupted from any cause. 


A centrifugal speed governor operates the 
car safety which brings the car to a complete 
stop should it descend at excessive speed or 
should the cables break. 


SELF-ALIGNING MOTOR CUTS COSTS 
AND SIMPLIFIES INSTALLATION 


An efficient single speed, reversible type 
motor, especially designed for heavy duty 
service, provides the power to operate the 
elevator. Its high starting torque and low 


starting current help cut operating costs. And 
the self-aligning mounting facilitates in- 
stallation. 


MADE IN ANY SIZE TO LIFT ANY LOAD 


Sedgwick makes five standard freight eleva- 
tors with capacities ranging from 2500 lbs. to 
8000 Ibs. But Sedgwick designs and manu- 
factures elevators to lift any load. There is no 
limit to the weight lifting capacity of a 
Sedgwick elevator. Fact is, today, on many 
aircraft carriers, fighting planes are lifted 
from hangar deck to flight deck on Sedgwick 
airplane elevators — capacities 85,000 Ibs. 
and more. 


If you are planning the modernization, re- 
conversion and new installation of elevators 
and dumb waiters—if you are confronted by 
perplexing lifting and lowering problems— 
tell us about them. Our engineering staff is at 
your service now ready to help and show you 
how Sedgwick elevators and dumb waiters 
reduce costs by making the vertical move- 
ment of men, material and merchandise safer, 
surer, more economical. 


And we would like to reserve your copy of 
our new booklet “Standard Specifications for 
Sedgwick Elevators and Dumb Waiters.” 
Write on your company letterhead—tell us 
how many you want —and we will make 
certain you receive your copy or copies as 
soon as they come off the press. 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS, INC. 
164 WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


ELEVATORS e DUMB WAITERS e ROTO WAITERS e SPECIAL LIFTS 
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ment. It is entirely conceivable that 
some of these young men -in the service 
are now engaged or will have been en- 
gaged in military work which can be 
considered readily comparable to or the 
equivalent of the necessary experience 
credit a candidate must present. It may 
also come to pass that the combined 
services of a candidate over the period 
of his service in the Armed Forces may 
be considered the equivalent in part of 
that required of a candidate for li- 
censure. 


In other instances the entire record of 
the applicant may indicate no duties or 
responsibilities with the Armed Serv- 
ices applicable to this important re- 
quirement to licensure. It would be im- 
minently unfair to attempt to give 
blanket credit toward experience credit 
to an individual just because he hap- 
pened to be a member of the Armed 
Services. In fairness to him and to his 
colleagues it seems much the wiser pro- 
cedure to weigh each case on its own 
merits. 
IRWIN A. CONROE 
Assistant Commissioner, 


New York State Education Dept. 


THEY SAID—AND WE QUOTE: 


The architect’s relation to govern- 
ment is actually and potentially better 
than it has been for a long time; he 
has proved himself versatile and adapt- 
able in many fields of war activity 
and become experienced in government 
when he was excluded from his normal 
occupations; the technical and adminis- 
trative machinery for handling the 
work of government design is con- 
stantly improving; the trend toward 
large-scale planning should provide am- 
ple opportunity for the display of the 
designer’s talents in government work; 
insofar as the work of the Public Build- 
ings Administration is concerned the 
policy will be to employ private firms as 
generally as practicable rather than to 
expand the permanent staff indefinitely. 


George Howe 
Deputy Commissioner, PBA 
Design and Construction 


An architect can afford to donate only 
a limited amount of his own time ‘0 
general welfare, because, like a doctor, 
his income is largely earned from pro- 
fessional services that demand his per- 
sonal attention. Many architects have 
very little contact with housing in their 
offices and that has an adverse effect on 
the impulse to good works. Architec- 
tural organizations, in particular the 
American Institute of Architects, are 
set up to handle a program of public 
enlightenment, but their funds are not 
unlimited, to put it mildly. Perhaps the 
producers, who surely stand to benefit 
through the intelligent use of thelr 
products, would be interested in a joint 
effort thereon. 

Royal Barry Wills 


INDUSTRY, January 1945 
—UNQUOTE! 
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JO TE! 


This is part of the Schlage 

Research and Engineering 

Department. Here, under the 

direction of Walter R. Schlage, 

some of the keenest mechanical and architectural minds in 
the country are fashioning locks and designs that tomor- 

row’s customers will demand. 

The Schlage policy of working ahead of today’s require- 
ments continually provides the building industry with 


quality locks in the most advanced designs for modern 
architecture, 
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News 


Design and construction 
Developments afield 
Building Regulations 
Related Professions 


Products Progress 


The first annual meeting of the newly formed 
American Society of Planners and Architects 
was held through the day of Saturday, Janu- 
ary 217, 1945, at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York. The Society was organized largely 
through the efforts of Dean Joseph Hudnut 
of the Graduate School of Design, Harvard 
University, who is its first president. 


The basis which warranted the addition 
of a new association in a field already 


A model (above) of Charles D. Wiley’s 
First Prize design in the ARTS & 
ARCHITECTURE—-UNITED STATES 
PLYWOOD CORP. 2nd Annual com- 
petition, demonstrates the simplicity of 
his solution. Below is shown the sheet 
on which Wiley presented the plan of 
his “all-weather Plywood house with a 
new space conception ... based on the 
principles of areas and functions.” 
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replete with professional organizations 
was the conviction that Architecture 
and Planning are essentially one, and 
that there should therefore be a medium 
for bringing together a group of leaders 
of both categories who could initiate 
and carry on joint activity aimed to- 
ward improving the human environ- 
ment. It is hoped and expected that 
better understanding will thereby be 
developed between those who, though 
hitherto operating under their separate 
titles, have yet had a common purpose 
and should work together to achieve it. 


Principal speakers at the meeting in- 
cluded George Howe of Philadelphia 
and Washington and Jacob Crane of 
the National Housing Administration 
who reported on a recent official trip to 
England, France, and Italy. 


Small house designs submitted in the second 
annual ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE—UNITED 
STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION competi- 
tion indicate that architects are carefully 
considering use of factory-built service and 


structural units as money savers, yet this 
does not imply monotony in design. 


First prize of $1,250 went to a 29-year- 


old veteran, Charles D. Wiley. For- 
merly a lieutenant in the U. S. Army 
Engineer Corps, discharged in June, 
1944, due to injuries received in train- 
ing, he is now with Saarinen and Swan- 
son, architects of Washington, D. C, 
He graduated from the University of 
Minnesota in 1940 and was awarded a 
scholarship to the Harvard Graduate 
School of Design where he continued 
his architectural studies. 


Lt. (j.g.) Russell M. Amdal, USNR, 
also of Washington, won the second 
prize of $500. The third prize of $250 
went to Eduardo Fernando Catalano of 
Buenos Aires, now at Robinson Hall, 
Harvard University. 


The five Honorable Mentions, $100 each, 
went to I. M. Pei, Chinese architect, at 
Princeton, who was co-winner of sec- 
ond prize last year; George A. Storz of 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Beneath the surface 
a lasting framework of steel -« 


From the exterior, the built-in quality of this attractive terrace cannot 
be seen. Yet beneath the surface is a steel framework that denotes a 
progressive architect and builder, alert to the advantages of new 


Think in terms of 
materials and the sales value of permanence, fire-safety, rigidity and 


imperviousness to dry-rot. 

These qualities—to the home builder, home buyer or investor—are as S$ T i fi N 
salable as grace and beauty of design. They are attainable without 

sacrifice of originality or economy, through the designed efficiency of 

standardized Stran-Steel framing systems, new and improved. S TE - a 
Light in weight, rust-proofed, and featuring a patented nailing groove 


for the simple attachment of collateral materials, Stran-Steel members SERVING TODAY IN THE 
provide an ideal material to work with. Architects and builders who NAVY'S FAMOUS QUONSET HUT 
have an eye for practical values are thinking in terms of Stran-Steel. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION - 37™ FLOOR PENOBSCOT BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


UNIT O F NATIONAL sTESEL CORPORATION 
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DAYS AND DOLLARS! Save both by Air Express. Hundreds 
of companies are constantly saving thousands of dollars by gaining 
days en route for emergency shipments. True, war traffic comes first, 
but with more planes being put into Airline service, more space is 
available for important goods. 


SHIP EARLY IN DAY for fastest delivery. Same-day delivery 
between many airport towns and cities. Overnight from coast-to- 
coast. Direct service to scores of foreign countries. Rapid air-rail 
schedules to 23,000 off-airlines points in the United States. 


FOR 3-MILE-A-MINUTE speed, cost of Air Express is low, 
indeed. 25 Ibs., for instance, goes more than 500 miles for $4.38, 
more than 1,000 miles for $8.75 — with cost including special pick-up 
and delivery in major U. S. towns and cities. 


WRITE TODAY for “Quizzical Quizz,” a booklet packed with 
facts that will help you solve many a shipping problem. Railway 
Express Agency, Air Express Division, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. 
Or ask for it at any local office. 


GETS THERE FIRST 
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Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


(Continued from page 16) 


San Diego, winner of a Mention last 
year; Robert T. Coolidge of Cambridge, 
Mass.; Lt. (j.g.) Harry Weese, USN; 
and Janet and Milton Caughey of West 
Los Angeles, California. 


Educators and practicing architects from far 
points of the country—among them, Texas, 
New England, California, and Washington— 
met early last month with Midwest profes- 
sional leaders at the University of Michigan 
to discuss “Professional Training and Prac- 
tice.” 


The meeting was “a great success” ac- 
cording to Dean William W. Wurster 
of the M.I.T. Department of Architec- 
ture, who went to Ann Arbor to discuss 
“Design in Practice.” The conference 
emphasized discussion hours following 
addresses by the guest speakers, so that 
ideas and contributions of all present 
could be made a part of the record. 
Branson V. Gamber, Clair W. Ditchy, 
and John C. Thornton served as chair- 
men of the sessions, February 3 and 4. 
The discussion periods were ably led by 
Kenneth Stowell, Kenneth Black, and 
Walter Bogner. 


Dean Joseph Hudnut of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Design was the 
opening speaker on Saturday morning, 
offering an evaluation of the present 
standing of the profession under the 
title “Architecture Today.” 


In the afternoon, the principles and 
technique of design were discussed by 
Dean Wurster, Roy C. Jones, and G. 
Holmes Perkins. The guest speaker the 
first evening was George Howe, Deputy 
Commissioner for Design and Construc- 
tion, PBA, who chose as his subject 
“The Relation of the Architect to Gov- 
ernment.” 


Featured at the conference was an ex- 
hibition of the work of Alden Dow and 
of Ernest J. Kump. The latter was also 
one of the speakers on the second day, 
discussing “The Building Profession as 
a Part of Architectural Practice,” urg- 
ing architects to “go a step further” 
and recognize that specialized knowl- 
edge of building processes must be an 
integral part of successful design. 


He was followed by John W. Root, who 
commented in outlining “Procedure of 
the Large Office” on the research and 
experimentation possible within a larger 
architectural organization. Other speak- 
ers at the meeting were LeRoy Kiefer, 
“The Point of View of the Industrial 
Designer”; George B. Brigham, Jr., 
“Prefabrication”; and Walter Bogner. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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~ We'll admit that Shakespeare wasn't thinking along our lines. But coming 
a down to our own century, when American homes are their owners’ castles, ‘ 
” _ we may be excused for applying the quotation. And a “‘pleasant seat’’ for 
nd any home is CHURCH'S Sheet Covered. Long-lasting, too, because it is pro- 
by 
G. duced by compositing tough, strong Pyroxylin sheeting on a hardwood 
the 
sty base. In white or color, plain or pearl finish. 
vr Beauty, durability and economy are three best bets for client-satisfaction. 
wl Make sure they are features of your clients’ modernization or new home 
ox plans by including CHURCH Sheet Covered SEATS in the specifications. 
and 
wee C.F. CHURCH MFG. CO. « HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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Important Message About 


YOUR POST-WAR POSITION 


This message is for men who are seeking 
ways and means of capitalizing upon 
present-day opportunities and of pre- 
paring for bigger, better jobs in the 
post-war world. : 


It is only the man who is familiar with 
ALL of the fundamental principles of 
business and industry who is properly 
equipped to assume executive responsi- 
bility. There is no “ceiling” on his career 
other than that which is self-imposed; 
and in the years of expansion, after 
Victory, his services will be in greater 
demand than ever before! 


Essential Knowledge 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute’s 
well-rounded Modern Business Course 
and Service, endorsed by many of the 
nation’s top executives, is designed to 
provide subscribers with a thorough, 
complete training in the four major busi- 
ness functions: Production, Finance, Ac- 
counting and Marketing. A working 
knowledge of all of these important 
divisions of business and industry is 
absolutely essential to the executive of 
today—and to the executive of the future! 


Noted Contributors 


Who are the distinguished academic, 
business and industrial leaders behind 
the Institute? How is the Modern Busi- 
ness Course and Service brought to sub- 
scribers in a convenient, time-saving 
form? How will the Course and Service 
specifically help you— right now, today? 
These questions, and many others, are 
answered in the Institute’s FREE 64-page 
book, “Forging Ahead in Business.” 


Stimulating Book 


As an inspiring, informative piece of 
business literature, written in the light 
of recent world-wide developments, 
“Forging Ahead in Business” has no 
peer. Said one man who had sent for it: 


“It’s the most stimulating book I 
have read in ten years! Most of the 
stuff that business men are called 
upon to read nowadays is dull and 
theoretical. ‘Forging Ahead in 
Business’ hit me right between 
the eyes!’ 


More than 3,000,000 copies of ‘‘Forg- 
ing Ahead in Business” have already 
been distributed to men interested in 
self-improvement. It has been described 
as “‘a turning point in the lives of literally 
thousands of men”! 


Get This Book— FREE! 


You are urged to send immediately 
for your copy of “FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS.” Today’s timely edition 
can be of immense value to you. It dem- 
onstrates how the Institute can give you 
immediate help in your present position, 
while preparing you for post-war op- 
portunities. 


There are no copies for boys or the 
merely curious; but to any man of serious 
purpose it is sent free and without obli- 
gation. 
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Firm Name..... 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Dept. 256, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, New York 
In Canada, 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64- book—“FORG- 
ING AHEAD iN BUSINESS.” Page ORG 


NOTICES 


ALEXANDER RICHTER, Registered Archi- 
tect, announces the opening of offices 
for the general practice of Architective 
at rooms 312 and 314 Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


MUNROE WALKER COPPER, JR., Archi- 
tect, announces the reopening of his 
office in the Heights Rockefeller Build- 
ing, Cleveland Heights 18, Ohio. 


VAN DOREN, NOWLAND & SCHLADER- 
MUNDT, industrial designers with offices 
located in New York and Philadelphia, 
announce the appointment of five mem- 
bers of their staff as Associates of the 
firm. They are: DONALD E. DAILEy, 
design director of the Philadelphia of- 
fice; LESTER GEIS, architectural and 
product designer; CHARLES L. METZLER, 
product design engineer; NORMAN H. 
PRINCE, director of consumer research 
and LADISLAV RADO, architectural and 
product designer. 


RoGcer BaILey, A.I.A., Architect, is 
opening an office at 219 Michigan 
Theater Bldg., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


VAN LEE SCHMIDT, Architect and En- 


gineer, announces the removal of his 
office to 531 I. W. Hellman Building, 
124 W. 4th St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


JOBS AND MEN 


Employment Service 


NOTICE: Advertisements for this sec- 
tion must be addressed to Jobs and Men, 
C/O PENCIL Pornts, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. Legible copy ac- 
companied by check or money order for 
$3.00, will be accepted not later than 
the 5th of month preceding publication. 
Advertisements should not exceed 50 
words. 


MEN WANTED 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMEN 
are wanted by Harold O. Fullerton, to 
work in his office at 152 Washington 
Avenue, Albany 6, New York. 


SMALL HOMES ARCHITECT—Old 
established mid-west firm wants services 
of architect interested in house design 
and project development. Permanent 
post-war opportunity for man_ with 
creative ability. Salary commensurate 
with experience. Replies confidential. 
Write Gordon-Van Tine Company, Adv. 
Dept., Davenport, Iowa. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


ASSOCIATION WITH ACTIVE AR- 
CHITECTS interested postwar expan- 
sion, integration wanted by 2 Civ. Eng. 
(N. Y. Lic.), competent designers and 
executives with experience steel, con- 
crete structures, bridges, housing, city 
planning. Out-of-town firms considered. 
Funds available. Box 129, PENCIL 


POINTS. 
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PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE 


Environment For Work 


Places of work have been among the last sectors of the human environ- 
ment to receive the serious attention of architectural thinkers. There was 
a time, early in the Industrial Revolution, when all workers were appar- 
ently regarded by their employers as so many useful animals, willing to 
put up with any degree of neglect in return for the privilege of being 
permitted to sweat out a meager living. Any old kind of buildings would 
do to house industrial and even commercial activities. Nobody bothered 
to do much more for the workers than to provide the barest necessities. 


Fortunately, the world has so progressed that those days of working amid 
darkness, dirt, danger, and discomfort are gone forever for a substantial 
part of the race. Now, it will be a job for the present generation, aided 
by its architects and engineers, to push up the percentage of well-appointed 
modern establishments. As every architect knows, we are still far short 
of providing for all workers the kind of decent conditions the twentieth 
century world is capable of creating and supporting. 


As science and technology have been applied to increase productivity and 
raise the standard of living, it has become generally accepted that it pays 
to provide a high degree of comfort for those who do the producing. People, 
it has been proven, work more efficiently in good surroundings, and the 
industry or business that wants to succeed must compete with those that 
provide the best conditions, not the worst. Thus, the urge to profit ac- 
complishes ends that simple humanity could not reach! 


We show, this month, several examples of how architects and their clients 
have, by taking thought, created satisfactory environments for a variety 
of types of work. Heavy and light industry, merchandising, commercial 
offices, and maintenance are represented. In all of them we find cleanliness 
and order, well-distributed light and air, convenience and safety. There 
is also much esthetic merit—that intangible quality which affects bene- 
ficially the lives of those exposed to it, even when it is unrecognized and 
unacknowledged by them. Obviously, these projects have been designed 
by men who have understood the function of Architecture in the world. 


When we enter, not too far in the future, the era of Total Peace we seek, 
we will find that it cannot be supported without a positive effort to make 
all places of work as pleasant as possible. The economics of an age of high 
production and full employment will necessitate that this effort be made. 
This does not mean paternalism or coddling but simply a recognition of 
the dignity of the human being—who will, we hope, become the all-impor- 
tant consideration. Architects who undertake to plan tomorrow’s environ- 
ment for work will be, whether they know it or not, helping to shape the 
future course of history. As they do their job well or ill, so will the quality 
of society go up or down and so will its behavior be affected. 
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i SILL BUILDING 
FRANKLIN & KUMP & ASSOCIATES 


Architects 


Photography by 
Roger Sturtevant 
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SILL BUILDING 
FRANKLIN & KUMP & ASSOCIATES, Architects 


: CIRCULATION and SUN CONTROL 


No one solution to any of the design problems 
encountered in the Sill Building can be 
satisfactorily isolated for study; all are as 
thoroughly intermixed as the ingredients of 
aa a good loaf of bread. 


One of the basic decisions determined that 
the office floors should not cover the entire 
plot. A light court on the North (interior) 
a side above the first floor reduces rentable 
area per office floor, and the total rentable 
office space deemed economically desirable is 
to be obtained by building vertically after the 
: war. Out of this came a design which affords 
fs ample daylight for all offices; and which, by 
a eliminating the usual dark internal corridor 
o4 in favor of exterior sidewalks at all floor 
levels, made-it possible to glaze the south and 
east walls from floor to ceiling at each office 
level. Such a procedure would not have been 
possible except for the fact that the canti- 
levered sidewalk above shields each glazed 
office wall from the uncomfortably hot sun. 


Noteworthy is the location of men’s and I 
women’s : toilets, which alternate, one per — 
floor, at the half-story stair landings. This 

= device permitted substantial savings by mak- 
ee ing it unnecessary to include both on every 
floor. 
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A cantilevered sidewalk around the south and east sides of each office floor replaces the 
usual interior corridor and provides shade for the office wall below. East and south 
walls consist of metal-framed panels of obscure glass. All photos were taken about 
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CONSTRUCTION 


The simple structure, a reinforced concrete frame 
with flat slab floor decks, is designed to provide a 
true skeleton into which exterior walls and interior 
partitions can be variously fitted to suit any tenant’s 
needs. The cantilevered aerial sidewalks, extensions 
of the floor slabs, permit the use of a flexible ex- 
terior wall. The furred-down ceiling, intentionally 
hung with ample space between it and the slab 
above, is continuous; so is the asphalt tile floor sur- 
facing; interior partitions are wedged into place 
between finish floor and ceiling. The manner in 
which all this is accomplished is detailed on sub- 
sequent pages. 


Street facades (and interior faces of balcony para- 
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pets) are surfaced with a local, hard-burned soap 
brick, 8” by 2” by 214” in size, Pompeian red in color, 
and laid up with 34” joints in alignment horizontally 
and vertically. Exposed brick faces are very dense 
and smooth. Metal trim, handrails, etc., are alu- 
minum throughout. 


Merely to rehearse the materials used in this build- 
ing would be to miss much of its importance. Like 
most of the work from Franklin and Kump’s office, 
the Sill Building is dedicated to the proposition that 
the structure should satisfy the changing needs met 
throughout its life; that it should never restrict 
the activities it houses. “The only truly perma- 
nent building,” says Ernest Kump, “is one flexible 


enough—demountable, if you will—to change with 
the times.” The architects try to apply that prin- 
ciple to all the work they turn out, trom the smallest 
structure to the grandest area plan. 


In another aspect their work carries, to a further 
accomplishment than most contemporary design, the 
stamp of what we call prefabrication. But in their 
hands this modern practice is no stricture at the 
throat of the artist. Rather, it is a liberating force, 
contributing to both freedom of design and flexi- 
bility in use. The frames for the glazed office walls 
of the Sill Building were shop-fabricated, so that all 
their elements would be identical in size and spac- 
ing. This permits door and window panels to be 
interchanged at will—something which would not 
have been the case had the panel frames contained 
the small variations found in job-built work of this 
nature. 
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SILL BUILDING 
é . | FRANKLIN & KUMP & ASSOCIATES, Architects 
OFFICE SPACE 
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The ceiling, screwed to 2” by 3” wood framing, 16” o.c., is 
supported by pairs of steel angles which are hung from the 
concrete slab on threaded 34” round rods which screw into 


2- 1% x Ye" 


receptacles, of the kind used to hang sprinkler piping, em- 


bedded in the concrete. Rods pass between the backs of a pair 
of angles; an ordinary nut and washer on the end of the rod 
supports them. Rods are not secured in the slot formed be- 
tween the angles, but left free for adjustment. Similarly, the 
2” by 3” wood members are bolted between the angles, and are 
adjustable. Space between furring and slab provides room 
for catwalks (carried on the angles) as well as for all utilities: 
wiring, piping, and ductwork. 


Acoustical ceiling tile, with grommets for wood screws pre- 
inserted by the manufacturer, are easily demountable for work 
from below. Air conditioning outlets occur at short, regular 
intervals down both faces of the dropped center portion of the 
ceiling. Each outlet supplies what might be called a “modular 
area,” so that changes in office layout can be made without 
disrupting the system. Office partitions are prefabricated of 
fire-resistant plywood, and are almost completely salvageable. 
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Designed for a specific function—making a profit by 
renting store and office space—the Sill Building inci- 
dentally achieves other purposes. Many of these bear a 
direct relation to the prime motive of profit, some are 
of the intangible type which so mystifies the pragmatic 
brethren. The point is that the client (although he may 
have had some qualms) and the architects (who obvious- 
ly enjoyed none) were willing to pursue their premise 
wherever it led them. Their conclusions, fanciful and 
extreme though they may seem at first acquaintance, 
become eminently sensible, downright practical, when 
thoroughly understood. The concept is so simple that 
the reaction is to ask why no one ever did it before. 
Locally, the building is accepted with pride. 


The long, narrow office floors are of a width to take two 
12-ft. offices (anteroom and private office) or a single, 
full-floor-wide, general office, thus affording for hori- 
zontal planning the same flexibility offered by structural 
frame, wall system, and utilities provisions. True, the 
usual modern office building is a loft structure, but 
seldom is the idea carried to such logical lengths; in 
the usual case, the maximum “legal” rentable area per 
floor is rigidly enclosed and subdivided by permanent 
construction. The tenant has to take and like what he 
gets. In the Sill Building the basic “architecture” pro- 
vides the amenities, and the office tenant gets what he 
likes—or at least what he wants. A major design consid- 
eration had to do with making the job of alteration 
for any tenant as easy, as inexpensive to the landlord, 
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as possible. Probably the owner was disturbed about 
many minor points in the program; his present frame of 
mind is revealed in the quotations on the facing page. 


It is commonplace for store space to be similarly flexible. 
Hence store facilities in the Sill Building may not seem 
as revolutionary in concept as the office floors. However, 
the continuous marquise, which we have seen recently in 
many war housing project shopping centers, has ap- 
peared less often in commercial enterprises. Were it 
not that the Sill Building antedates most war housing, 
a moral might be pointed; perhaps a stronger point can 
be made in saying that here, in a building for private 
gain, is a provision which the average speculative oper- 
ator would have trouble justifying in terms of dollars. 
But that, of course, is true of many an innovation. 


On the edge of the marquise perch the individual store 
signs, gaining importance and three-dimensional vitality 
from their position. The store tenant erects, here, what 
sign he wants; another of the design postulates was that 
tenants, within reason, should be free to advertise their 
occupancy without destroying the unity of the design. 
The huge Coca-Cola sign on the roof has caused endless 
esthetic controversy; in addition to its obvious use it 
advertises the building; “It’s the largest sign 
west of the Mississippi!” asserts the Bakersfieldian, 
and he’s probably right. And of course the sign brings 
a lot of cash to the Sill till. The architects are philo- 
sophical about it, although they do look forward to the 
days when the remaining stories are built. 
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Excerpts from a letter from Hugh Sill, of Sill Properties, Inc., 
owners of the building: 


“1 can truthfully say that the structure’s most impressive char- 
acteristic is flexibility. The public is readily impressed by its 
uncommon appearance from without. However... we had to 
go further, and...develop a smoothly operating unit which 
could be easily arranged to suit the tenant’s fancy at low cost to 
the owner... . We could have used cheaper materials but they 
would not have given us the flexibility we desired.... 


“The fact that tenants can always have natural light, as well 
as fresh air and sunshine by conveniently stepping onto the out- 
side corridor, has had a very positive effect in keeping the 
building 100% occupied. 


‘In maintaining the outside of the structure there is little we can 
do other than dust the stainless steel trim and paint the sash 
and doors.... We could turn-a hose on all or any part of the 
outside...” 


BUNTOON 
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Sill Building; Franklin & Kump & Associates, Architects 
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The Sill Building admittedly has an unusual appear- 
ance for its prosaic location: the main business inter- 
section of an average American community. This has 
not, however, limited its acceptance; it has full ten- 
ancy; in four years it has become Bakersfield’s land- 
mark. The Mayor of Bakersfield uses the corner of one 
of the balconies as a rostrum on occasion. The bal- 
conies are always busy with building traffic; the build- 
ing has life; its workings form a continuous display, 
in the same way that an open-front retail store capi- 
talizes on the activity within. At night, people using 
the balcony-corridors are silhouetted against the glow 
from the glass-walled offices. The architects appar- 
ently decided that, if advertising is a concomitant of 
American business, advertising values must be incor- 
porated into the design. 


Frank acceptance of such a premise did not lead to any 
efforts at pomposity, however. The building is un- 
ashamedly a business structure, and no extraneous 
design element is allowed to obtrude upon that pur- 
pose. It is a successful advertisement because it dis- 
plays directly the one thing in which all human beings 
are interested: human activity. It makes provision for 
its stores to advertise, and figuratively clasps the ad- 
vertisements to the bosom. It is not even much harmed 
by the tremendous sign on the roof, which was neither 
contemplated originally nor designed by the architects. 
The addition of more stories will probably improve 
its appearance by repeating the dominant horizontals 
of the facade; the roof top sign is to be removed when 
that occurs. 


But the one thing which, above all, the building was 
designed to do was to make a profit, and in this direc- 
tion no effort was spared. We have reviewed in gen- 
eral the manner in which its structure, finish, and 
equipment were integrated to this end. The results 
show up in all sorts of unexpected ways. 


For one thing, the flood of natural light in its offices 
not only places less strain on the eyes of their occu- 
pants; it also means that artificial lights are turned 
on much later in the day than is normally the case. 
As a result, the artificial lighting bill for the entire 
building is lower than that for the owner’s residence. 


BUILDING EQUIPMENT 


Air Conditioning equipment, the architects state, is a 
necessity in view of the local climate. The system 
provides for treating the air in the basement mechan- 
ical room. From there treated air is conveyed to the 
mechanical rooms located on each floor, where it is 
further treated and distributed to the floors. Mechan- 
ical rooms are located in the center of the building 
so that every floor is divided into two areas, each in- 
dividually supplied from the central distribution room. 
This subdivided system makes it possible to shut down 
the supply for only half a floor, if necessary, without 
disrupting the entire building system or throwing it 
“out of balance.” 


The supply duct for each half-floor runs down the 
center of the building, and branches are taken off at 
4-foot intervals to registers on the faces of a dropped 
center portion of the ceiling. Thus, no matter where 


au partition is placed, each office is assured its proper 
proportion of treated air. Since the outlets run down 
the center of the ceiling, on both faces of the dropped 
panel, this is true whether pairs of offices (anteroom 
and private) or large general offices (through from 
wall to wall) are installed. 


Each register has a damper regulator. Each floor has 
separate fans, filters, and coils; the same coils carry 
cold water for cooling or hot water for heating the 
air. Thus each floor has, in effect, its own system. 
The gas-fired boilers and compressors are located in 
the basement. For cooling, water from a well on the 
site is used. (Originally, a cooling tower was intended, 
but this proved unnecessary and has been eliminated.) 
In the basement floor is an exhaust duct to carry off 
gasoline fumes. 


Second and third floor ceilings are insulated with min- 
eral wool. Hot water flow and return piping is in- 
sulated with sectional covering, 1 inch thick, of 85% 
magnesia. Fittings have plastic covering and boiler 
has 2-inch mineral wool blanket secured with gal- 
vanized wire. All insulated heating and air condi- 
tioning work in the boiler and fan rooms is painted 
two coats of lead and oil; all hot iron work in the 
boiler room is painted with non-corrosive graphite. 
All other exposed iron work in these locations is 
painted with lead and oil. 


Plumbing fixtures: Lavatories throughout are wall- 
hung vitreous china, fitted for tubing supplies, with 
shut-off valves. Over each lavatory is a soap dis- 
penser. Waterclosets in men’s and women’s toilets are 
also wall-hung, of syphon-jet type, equipped with 
black check-hinge seats and flush valves with integral 
vacuum breakers. Urinals are installed in batteries of 
two, with automatic urinal tank in the adjacent utility 
room, which also contains an acid-resisting enameled 
service sink. Drinking fountains are combination 
fountain and cooler units. 


Soil and waste piping are extra-heavy cast iron, ex- 
cept that under 2 inches in diameter, which is gal- 
vanized steel. Vent piping is galvanized steel or stand- 
ard cast iron, depending on size. Cold and hot water 
supplies are hand-drawn copper tubing with soldered 
fittings. Leaders are galvanized iron, graded so con- 
densate can be drawn off. All piping passing through 
floors is provided with heavy cast brass floor flanges. 


The house tank, 8 ft. in diameter and 11 ft. high, is of 
4-in. steel, riveted and caulked, and is supplied by a 
centrifugal pump having a capacity of 100 GPM 
against a 62-ft. head. Power is supplied by a 5 HP 
motor, controlled by a float switch. 


Cold water is obtained from the local water supply. 
Hot water is furnished from a 4-ft.-diameter tank, 
10 ft. long, connected to a fully automatic heater hav- 


* ing a capacity of 300 GPM through 100°F; thermostat 


control is located in the tank. 


In the boiler room are a 200 GPM screenless sewage 
ejector and steel sump tank, 4 ft. in diameter by 6 ft. 
6 in. deep. 


Electrical work: The primary service line, from the 
power company connection to the building transformer 
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vault, is 5000 volt, independently grounded. Second- 
ary service consists of a bus-bar structure suspended 
from the transformer vault ceiling. From the main 
switchboard the lighting circuits are fed by a “Bus- 
Wa” type of feeder system. Provision is made for store 
feeder switches and meters. There are a power panel 
for the boiler room switchboard and separate circuit 
breaker panel boards for the garage and each office 
floor. Wiring is installed in conduit or raceways. 


Underfloor raceways provide separate channels for 
lighting and telephone circuits in office portions of 
the building. Corridor-balconies are lighted by flush- 
mounted lensed ceiling fixtures, offices by suspended 
luminaires. 

FIRE SAFETY 

The structural frame—reinforced concrete—and the 
curtain walls—metal, glass, and brick—are incom- 
bustible. The ceiling surfacing, acoustical tile, has a 
one-hour rating. Considering this and the general ac- 
cessibility of all floors, the use of wood furring to sup- 
port the ceiling finish was approved by local authori- 
ties, who are enthusiastic about the building from the 
fire-safety point of view. The fire department attaches 
great importance to the fact that they can place lad- 
ders against the building in any location and can get 
into any part of the building quickly. 


cosTs 

Total cost of the building, not including architect’s 
fee, was $152,222.88. This reflects the selection of 
fairly expensive materials because nothing less would 
perform satisfactorily nor provide the inexpensive 
maintenance which was desired. The choice was de- 
liberate, yet judicious; money was not wasted on 
“gold-plating’” where this was unessential. The build- 
ing was completed in September, 1940, by the firm of 
L. H. Hansen & Sons, general contractors. 
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Architects 


The Achilles’ heel of the Sill Building appears in 
the right-hand photo, below, of the light court. 
Wide enough to serve its main purpose, neverthe- 
less it scarcely provides any of the amenities. The 
location of the flue, in the basement, was deter- 
mined by the necessity of providing car parking 
space on that floor; above the first floor the metal 
stack had to be supported by the structure, so an 
offset was needed. Small structures on the first- 
floor roof deck are individual air coolers installed 
by the occupants of the store space below. This 
arrangement was decided upon because no eco- 
nomical, efficient central scheme could be agreed 
upon. Photo at lower left, entrance to basement 
garage. 
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Alonzo J. Harriman, Architect-Engineer 


MANAGEMENT 


Photographs by Haskell 


FACTORY ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, BATH, MAINE 


The engineering approach to the design of this office building 
produced a thoroughly logical solution—in basic parti, in organ- 
ization of departments, in use of materials, and in design ex- 
pression. If, in the last category, it is more conservative and 
precise than boldly adventurous, the analyst should remember - 
that the building is located in the State of Maine, where change— 
except in the weather—is traditionally a slow process. Consider- 
ing this, it seems to us that the building shown here is a solid 
instance of regional design progress. 


The site, a sloping lot practically all of ledgestone, suggested a 
scheme of several levels which would avoid costly excavation. In 
studying desirable relationships between various business de- 
partments, the architect found that multilevel organization would 
actually assist operational efficiency. Executive offices (in the 
wing) are one half story above general business offices (at the 
main-entrance level) and one half flight below drafting and en- 
gineering rooms, which, in turn, are but a half story below the 
blueprinting department. Hence, interoffice dealings are usually 
accomplished with a minimum of stair climbing. Located at the 
building’s basement level is the personnel department. A separate 
outside entrance eliminates any possible conflict with the entrance 
to the business offices. 
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ALONZO J. HARRIMAN, Architect-Engineer 
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A 20-foot drop in the site led to adoption of a multilevel 
plan. The entrance shown at left, barely visible at the jar 
end of photograph at top of page, leads to the basement 
floor and personnel offices, entirely separated from the 
main-floor office entrance 
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When the building was _ planned, 
structural steel was unavailable; 
hence, the large amount of wood on 
the exterior, and masonry restricted 
to areas where few openings occur. 
The small amount of steel that is 
used for lintels came from scrap sal- 
vaged from the plant for which these 
offices were built. 


All floors, except where storage 
vaults occur, are of wood construc- 
tion. For the vaults, reinforced con- 
crete floors and ceilings are used, and 
walls are of masonry. On the ground 
floor and up to first floor windows, 
both interior and exterior walls are 
exposed brick masonry. Floors and 
ceilings of office areas are continu- 
ous construction and partitions are 
placed wherever needed. Thus, re- 
arrangement of partitioning to suit 
changing needs can be made with- 
out alteration of permanent finishes. 
The ceilings are acoustically treated 
throughout the building; floor sur- 
faces are variously wood, concrete, 
linoleum, and asphalt tile. 


The lobby, floored with wide knotty 
oak boards, is separated from the 
corridor behind it by an egg-crate 
lattice screen with panels of fluted 
glass. 


The bleached oak waiting bench, 
desk, information counter, and tele- 
phone switchboard are designed and 
built in as integral parts of the lobby 
plan. Details of the reception desk 
and switchboard are given on Page 
70. 


Color is an important part of the 
design of the building. In the lobby, 
chairs and the built-in bench are 
upholstered in apple-green leather: 
the carpet is rose; one wall is yellow, 
and other walls are either glass sur- 
faced or of native red brick. Office 
color schemes are worked out in a 
variety of fairly bright colors, with 
a light reflecting interior wall and 
end walls of darker shades of the 
same hue. Even the boiler room is 
colorful, in a scheme of blue and gray 
tones with trim painted deep blue. 


Wood trusses span the drafting 
room. To house these as economically 
as possible, hipped roof construction 
is used. An automatic sprinkler sys- 
tem is installed throughout the build- 
ing, which is heated by a steam sys- 
tem controlled in three zones. 


The curved wall of glass block at the 
main business entrance of the building 
encloses one end of the built-in, bleached 
oak shelves and waiting bench 
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Reception Desk and Telephone Switchboa: 


Selected Delatts © © © © © Alonzo J. Harriman, Architect-Engineer 
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Maintenance Buildings, Greenbelt, Maryland 
FPHA, Region III 


MAINTENANCE 


Vietorine Homsey © Eugene H. Klaber 
Associated Architects 


As a category, architecture to house community mainte- 
nance services has not been particularly distinguished 
for either its functional qualities or design excellence. 
More often than not, a town’s trucks, landscaping tools, 
and various storage rooms are relegated to any avail- 
able old shed that the neighborhood offers. The group 
of structures at Greenbelt is a notable exception. Here, 
an intelligent architectural approach has produced an 
orderly series of interrelated offices, warehouses, equip- 
ment rooms, and garages specifically designed to provide 
for all phases of community care and repair. 


Greenbelt’s need for such facilities was substantially 
increased when a few years ago 1,000 new dwelling units 
were added to the original 900. Basic requirements were 
for shops for repair work, a storage building for ex- 
pendable materials, parking space for 31 trucks, and a 
storage building for landscaping materials and equip- 
ment. For most of the trucks, outdoor parking was 
considered satisfactory, but for the ones allocated to 
carpenters, steam fitters, plumbers, and electricians, 
garages were needed, as these trucks are loaded with 
General stor ildi relatively valuable materials and require the protection 
left; main building, of locked doors at night, 
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Photographs by St. Thomas 
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The auto repair shop (above) dominates one end of the 
main structure. Photo at top, left, is the street view of 
this same unit; at bottom, the carpenter shop end of the 
central maintenance building 


The solution consists of three major buildings and two 
garages organized around a courtyard. “Since the group 
is at the edge of the development,” the architects 
explain, “it was deemed advisable for purposes of pro- 
tection and supervision to make it a single compound 
enclosed by a masonry wall.” They also maintain that 
these considerations led directly to adoption of the 
pentagonal layout of the group. 


In days when pentagons in architecture are suspect, 
the scheme may seem a trifle forced; but granted the 
premise that the size and placement of the three main 
buildings are schemed for most advantageous function- 
ing, joining of the lines of end walls forms a pentagon 
without any straining for effect. 


As the buildings were planned when lumber was listed 
as one of the most critical of materials, wood is used 
very sparingly—only for doors and windows and their 
frames. Wall construction is of brick masonry; par- 
titioning is built of cinder block, and the roofs are 
reinforced concrete. In most areas, the concrete floors 
are left plain; in office portions, asphalt tile is used 
as surfacing. 
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Howard Mumford 


by LEWIS MUMFORD 


AUN RICAN UNTRODUCTION 


to Sir Ebenezer Howard’s “GARDEN CITIES OF TOMORROW” 


oe THE N° I. Garden Cities of Tomorrow has done more than any 
fe a THREE MAGNETS. — other single book to guide the modern town planning 
, the wo ie 7 movement and to alter its objectives. But it has met 
ae ov? x ys idle the traditional misfortune of the classic: it is denounced 

MENT Long by those who have plainly never read it and it is some- 

n \ times accepted by those who have not fully understood 
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QnitAGE 
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it. Nothing could be a more timely contribution to 
building of life-centered civilization than the re-publi- 
cation of Sir Ebenezer Howard’s famous book. 


At the beginning of the twentieth century two great 


two 
: new inventions took form before our eyes: the airplane 


tie a and the garden city, both harbingers of a new age: 
aie 2 < Py the first gave man wings and the second promised him 
Lacie é Z a better dwelling place when he came down to earth. 
x ij Both inventions had originally been conceived by that 

tp « TOWN-COUNTRY « brilliant, many-sided technician, Leonardo da Vinci; 
% 1 = for he not merely studied the flight of birds to good 

%, “> purpose but proposed to abate the congestion and sordor 

pect, % 4, of Milan by building a group of ten cities of five thou- 
1 the Loy | sand houses, limited to thirty thousand inhabitants 
main “oy /® each, cities which, in another place, he proposed to de- 
tion- “ey fo, /f i sign with a complete separation of pedestrian and horse 
agon %, “Up,” F On te traffic, and with gardens attached to a municipal irri- 
“Cy, Alp FLOM gation system. Ebenezer Howard was not influenced 

isted | <n ° War R. | ao even at second hand by Leonardo, whose notebooks were 
used "Ree, S & Garpens, NO > “ not yet available in English: instead, he was stimulated 
their Om, uf by a group of early nineteenth century writers; Thomas 
par- Spence, the land reformer, who sought the nationaliza- 
; are The first diagram from Howard’s “Garden Cities tion of land; James Buckingham, who had published a 
Joors of Tomorrow” remains as effective a graphic plan for a model industrial town in 1848; Edward Wake- 
used presentation of an idea as any of the high- field, who had pointed out the necessity for a more sys- 


powered modern advertising copywriters has yet 


produced. tematic plan of colonization for distant lands; and not eg 
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least, by two critical thinkers who were nearer at hand, 
Henry George and Peter Kropotkin. The work of these 
men gave substance to Howard’s own intuitions and be- 
liefs; but no little stimulus came to him from his visit 
to America, for he not merely found the name Garden 
City waiting for him on Long Island, but he had before 
him the constant spectacle of new communities being 
laid out every year on new land, and he was impressed 
by the possibility of a fresh start. 


Howard embodied his ideas in a modest little book 
called Tomorrow, which was published in 1898, and the 
idea took on so well that a new edition, which he entitled 
Garden Cities of Tomorrow presently followed it. Had 
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For all its typographical quaintness, this 
drawing and its accompanying detail below 
represent clearer thinking about the organ- 
ization of communities than is being done 
even today by some “planners.” 


Howard been a mere dreamer this book might have re- 
mained an object of curious discussion, like Edgard 
Chambless’s Roadtown, which gave to the physical utili- 
ties of planning the priority that Howard, a far better 
sociologist, gave to social and economic arrangements. 
But Howard was a practical idealist, like the Rochdale 
cooperators before him; and he utilized the widespread 
interest in his idea to gather support for the planning 
and building of an experimental Garden City. 


Howard’s initiatives in the garden city paralleled the 
Wright brothers’. I emphasize this parallelism because 
it points to a functional relationship that has too often 
been overlooked even by those who have advocated the 
Garden City; for if the airplane, in its present or con- 
ceivable future forms, is to be anything but a menace 
to health and sanity and safety, and if it is to become 
as much a part of our daily life as the motor car now 
is, it will be so only after the garden city, with its wide 
belt of open land, has become the dominant urban form. 


What were the leading ideas that have given Howard’s 
theoretic exposition, and its practical application in 
Letchworth Garden City, the immense influence that 
they have achieved? One would think, from a great 
many foolish allusions that one finds currently in both 
English and American discussions on town planning, 
that the sole characteristic of the Garden City was 
Howard’s alleged plan for lowering the density of the 
population to twelve houses to the acre. Nothing could 
be more fantastic than this error: you will look in vain 
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through the pages of Garden Cities of Tomorrow fo: 
even the hint of such a proposal. 


In the matter of density in housing, Ebenezer Howard’: 
proposals were on the conservative side: in fact, they 
followed the traditional dimensions that had been 
handed down since the Middle Ages, and, one may add 
by way of criticism, followed them too closely. For 
Howard specifically said that the average size of a 
building lot was 20 by 130, while the minimum was 2( 
by 100. This twenty-foot front is far too narrow for : 
good modern building row, with relatively shallow rooms, 
fully open to the penetration of the sun’s rays. But the 
densities so provided are those of the traditional city 
before overbuilding took place: 20 by 100 is, for ex- 
ample, the typical New York City lot. With five to a 
family this gave a density of about 105 per acre, and 
with our smaller family units would give a density of 
about 84 per acre. 


Indeed, in the concrete details of planning Howard was 
under the spell of the age that lay behind him. His 
Crystal Palace Road, with its great shopping district 
under glass, facing a wide open space, partly reminds 
one of Princes Street in Edinburgh; but even more it 
recalls the glass-covered streets of that early Victorian 
Buckingham, if not the fantasies of Mr. H. G. Wells. 
Howard did indeed make one brilliant technical inno- 
vation which has passed almost unnoticed and was for- 
gotten in the development of the garden cities that fol- 
lowed: this was in his conception of the “Grand Avenue,”’ 
a strip of green, upwards of 3 miles long, dividing the 
town into two separate zones. Such an integral green 
strip, for separating the component neighborhoods of 
the city, suggests a pattern that has still fully to be 
worked out: one sketched out in the report on Honolulu 
(Whither Honolulu?) which the writer submitted to the 
City and County Park Board in 1938. 


But Howard’s greatness did not lie in the field of tech- 
nical planning, and no one knew this better than he did: 
every concrete sketch of the new type of city is care- 


WARD AND CENTRE N°3. 


N-B. 

A DIAGRAM ONLY 
"= PLAN MUST DEPEND UPON 
SITE SELECTED 


—— Scate— 


These diagrams (which Howard is said to 
have drawn himself), together with the 
other illustrations for this article, are repro- 
duced through the courtesy of the Avery 
Library of Columbia University. 


fully labelled with a warning that what he has outlined 
is only a diagram, and that the actual city would have 
to be an adaptation of this diagram to actual conditions. 
When Messrs. Unwin and Parker came to design Letch- 
worth itself, they perhaps leaned over backwards, in 
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their effort to avoid mechanical stereotypes, in order 
not to duplicate Howard’s diagrammatic city. Unwin’s 
love for the rambling layout of medieval German hill 
towns was even in some degree at war with Howard’s 
rational clarifications and forwardlooking proposals. 


But the important point to remember is that the Garden 
City principle deals with the constants in planning: the 
idea itself does not stand or fall with the successes or 
mistakes of Letchworth or Welwyn; neither can How- 
ard’s contribution be lightly set aside by those who, at 
a later date, have been led to make a similar analysis 
and have possessively given the central idea a new name. 
Plainly like every other invention, Howard’s Garden 
City is open to successive improvements: moreover, the 
idea would give rise to one type of city in Hertfordshire 
or Buckinghamshire and another in the San Bernardino 
Valley in California or in the Columbia River Valley of 
the Northwest. It is precisely because Howard was both 
a sociologist and a statesman that his proposals have 
this universal quality; and that is what gives his pro- 
posals something more than a passing technical interest. 


Howard’s prime contribution was to outline the nature 
of a balanced community and to show what steps were 
necessary, in an ill-organized and disoriented society, to 
bring it into existence. On one side was the overgrown 
and over-congested metropolis penalized in its health by 
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its slums and in its efficiency by ill-sorted and misplaced 
industries, given to extravagant wastes in time and 
energy and money merely to transport its goods and 
people over distances that had been expanded for no 
good human purpose, desolate in its lack of social facili- 
ties, though possessing, in its central institutions, the 
chief organized forms of social life. 


The country, on the other hand, was equally impov- 
erished: emptied out of its more able and enterprising 
Spirits by the very growth of big cities. Here were 
fresh air, sunlight, pleasant vistas, quiet nights, all 
Scarce commodities in the big cities; but on the other 
hand, there was another kind of destitution, a dearth of 
human companionship and of cooperative effort. Agri- 
culture, having lost much of its local market, was a 
dying occupation, and life in a little village was as 
mean, illiberal, and dismal as life in a metropolitan 
slum. Nor would decentralization of single industries 
ints the open country help matters here: for if man is 
to live a balanced life, capable of calling out all his 
faculties and bringing them to perfection, he must live 


in a community that fully sustains them. What was 
needed, Howard saw—and as Kropotkin at the same 
time proclaimed—was a marriage of town and country, 
of rustic health and sanity and activity and urban 
knowledge, urban technical facility, urban political co- 
operation. The instrument of that marriage was the 
Garden City. 
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Here again I must utter a warning against those who 
mistake Howard’s program for one of breaking down 
the distinction of town and country and turning them 
into an amorphous surburban mass. The reader who 
has the patience to follow Howard’s argument will see 
that he had no such end in mind; indeed, the whole 
project is an attempt to guard against its happening. 


For the garden city, as conceived by Howard, is not 
a loose indefinite sprawl of individual houses with im- 
mense open spaces over the whole landscape: it is rather 
a compact, rigorously confined urban grouping. Of the 
total tract to be included in the domain of the garden 
city, 1000 acres, at the center, were to be occupied by 
the city itself; and five thousand acres formed an agri- 
cultural green belt. Thirty thousand people were to live 
on those thousand acres: thirty per gross acre as com- 
pared with fifty-seven per gross acre in the congested, 
park-destitute county of London. Parks were provided 
within the garden city on the basis of a little more than 
nine acres per thousand: well above the four acres sug- 
gested in the new plan for London, but not so much 
higher than the six that Westminster normally boasts. 
Two thousand people were allocated to the agricultural 
land: pretty much the same relation as holds for Eng- 
land as a whole between urban and rural population. 


Where then did Howard’s originality lie? In these 
proposals: the provision of a permanent belt of open 
land, to be used for agriculture as an integral part of 
the city; the use of this land to limit the physical spread 
of the city from within, or encroachments from urban 
development not under control at the perimeter; the 
permanent ownership and control of the entire urban 
tract by the municipality itself and its disposition by 
means of leases into private hands; the limitation of 
population to the number originally planned for the 
area; the reservation for the community of the unearned 
increment from the growth and prosperity of the city, 
up to the limits of growth fixed; the moving into the 
new urban area of industries capable of supporting the 
greater part of its population; the provision for found- 
ing new communities as soon as the existing land and 
social facilities are occupied. In short, Howard attacked 
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WELWYN GARDEN CITY -Herts. 
of Town Plan 
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Parker and Unwin applied Howard’s ideas in 
Letchworth in 1904. Later, Welwyn, whose 
plan is reproduced here, was planned by Louis 
de Soissons. 


the whole problem of the city’s development, not merely 
its physical growth but the interrelationship of urban 
functions within the community and the integration of 
urban and rural patterns, for the vitalizing of urban 
life on one hand and the intellectual and social improve- 
‘ment of rural life on the other. 


In treating rural and urban improvement as a single 
problem, Howard was far in advance of his age; and he 
was a better diagnostician of urban decay than many of 
our own contemporaries. His garden city was not alone 
an attempt to relieve the congestion of the big city, and 
by so doing lower the land values and prepare the way 
for metropolitan reconstructions. 


Howard saw that there was no solution of the city’s 
problems within the existing framework of municipal 
administration, because one of its greatest problems 
was the lack of economic and social and topographic 
relation to the surrounding countryside. Here his vision 
was far clearer than that of those municipal reformers 
and those housing experts who have let themselves be- 
come absorbed in some single aspect of urban develop- 
ment and have forgotten the larger situation of which 
the narrow problem they have chosen to solve is but a 
part. What Howard said about the relation of town 
and country within the garden city area is equally ap- 
plicable to the entire business of city and regional plan- 
ning: the administrative unit that is created must be 
capable of embracing both the urban and the rural 
aspects of the region. 

Not the least part of Howard’s conception was his em- 
phasis upon the grouping of garden cities: he realized 
that the advantage of a single city would be multiplied 
by the creation of a group or constellation of such cities. 
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But with his resolute sense of the practical, he first 
proposed to make an experimental demonstration with 
a single garden city. Unlike many bold dreamers, he not 
merely helped to bring Letchworth into existence; but 
in time he helped found a second city, Welwyn. Mean- 
while the ideas Howard had expounded were to become 
the common property of planners all over the world and 
were to influence the planning of Hilversum in the 
Netherlands, Ernst May’s satellite communities in 
Frankfurt am Main, and Wright and Stein’s Radburn. 


Here we must touch on Howard’s qualifications as a 
statesman; for he was a statesman in the sense that 
J. W. Mitchell of the cooperative movement was a states- 
man; and his life-work demonstrates the good qualities 
of British statecraft, for with all Howard’s sense of the 
moment and the passing opportunity, he was not, like 
too many of our contemporaries, afraid of rational plans 
and long-term commitments. Howard’s mind was the 
English mind at its best: always in touch with the prac- 
ticable, always in sight of the ideal. He believed con- 
sistently in the experimental method; and he felt that 
in political life, no less than in science, a crucial ex- 
periment would carry such conviction that those who 
had been opposed to the scheme would be convinced no 
less than those who had favored it. With his gift of 
sweet reasonableness Howard hoped to win Tory and 
Anarchist, single-taxer and socialist, individualist and 
statist, over to his experiment. And his hopes were not 
altogether discomfited; for in appealing to the English 
instinct for finding common ground he was utilizing a 
solid political tradition. 


At this distance, what strikes one about Howard’s 
garden city proposals was how little he was concerned 
with the outward form of the new city and how much 
he was concerned with the processes that would produce 
such communities. He did not win support by publish- 
ing meretricious pictures of the city beautiful or by pre- 
tending life would be changed out of recognition in,this 
new environment. He pleaded for definite improvements 
along lines that had already been accepted: he trusted 
to change by “the force of example, that is, by setting 
up a better system and by a little skill in the grouping 
of forces and the manipulation of ideas.” In this group- 
ing and manipulation lay his strength as a thinker. 
And in one of the concluding chapters, called Social 
Cities, he looked forward to the step beyond experi- 
mental demonstration. ‘Railways,’ he observed, ‘were 
first made without statutory powers. They were con- 
structed on a very small scale. . .. But when the ‘Rocket’ 
was built and the supremacy of the locomotive fully 
established, it then became necessary, if railway enter- 
prise was to go forward, to obtain legislative powers.” 


Only during the last decade has our thinking on the 
subject of housing and community planning become 
political. The Barlow Report in Great Britain has taken 
up the process of urban improvement at the point where 
Howard, in his old age, abandoned it, and the great need 
of the moment is to harness the entire process of urban 
rebuilding to the substantial innovations in municipal 
economics and planning that Sir Ebenezer Howard 
originally set forth. 


By now, our neotechnic and biotechnic facilities have 
caught up with Howard’s and Kropotkin’s intuitions. 
Howard’s plan for canalizing the flow of population, 
diverting it from the existing centers to new centers, 
his plan for decentralizing industry and setting up both 
city and industry within a rural matrix, the whole 
planned to a human scale, is technologically far more 
feasible today than it was forty or fifty years ago. For 
in the meanwhile, our new means of instantaneous 
communication have multiplied; likewise our means ‘or 
swift transport; and points that are fifty miles apart 
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are now as close, provided the garden city pattern of 
development is followed, as points ten miles apart were 
in the congested metropolis of yesterday. 


Meanwhile, the need for balanced communities has 
deepened; for the task of our age is to work out an 
urban environment that will be just as favorable to 
fertility, just as encouraging to marriage and parent- 
hood, as rural areas still are. Howard, at the time he 
first wrote, had no reason to be concerned with the 
threat of a declining population; but it happens, so 
organic, so deeply biotechnic, was his whole conception, 
that the sort of city he projected was precisely the kind 
whose population will be biologically capable of repro- 
ducing itself—and psychologically disposed to do so. 
With the prospects of a dwindling population if the 
past tendencies toward metropolitan concentration con- 
tinue, the question now becomes, not whether Britain 
and the United States can afford to build garden cities, 
but whether they can afford to build anything else. 


So far I have dealt with Howard’s thought in relation 
to its immediate environment. But the ideas for which 
he stood have no national boundaries; and the kind of 
urban organization he favored has an importance for 
the United States for precisely the same basic reasons 
that it has for England. Our own traditions of city 
building include the New England village which was in- 


deed originally an informal kind of garden city; it 
includes the early New England factory town, which, 
as Mr. John Coolidge has shown, embodied some very 
admirable efforts in both town planning and housing, 
and not least it includes a multitude of utopian centers 
from the Shaker communities in New York and Massa- 
chusetts to Salt Lake City in Utah in which an effort 
was made to lay down physical and social standards. 
Meanwhile, the over-canny and socially disruptive specu- 
lation which produced the great mass of our industrial 
and commercial centers has created vast areas of blight 
that cry as loudly for reorganization and rebuilding as 
the bombed areas of Britain. 


Here, too, partial experimental efforts have been made 
in the right directions, from the communities erected 
by the U. S. Shipping Board in 1918 to the greenbelt 
towns that were created by the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration in 1936—not least Greenbelt itself. But, as in 
England, reformers and politicians have avoided an 
integral attack upon the problem of civic reconstruction 
and have confined themselves to the demolition of slums 
and to the building of a multitude of housing communi- 
ties, some of which are, by their very constitution, the 
slums of tomorrow, if not already the slums of today. 
Here today there is an acute need for the kind of funda- 


A famous German example of the satellite garden city—Roemerstadt, Frankfurt am 
Main—planned by Ernst May who was influenced by Howard. This view shows the 
town in relation to the Nidda Valley. y 
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mental thinking that Howard applied to city building, 
and here, too, we must be ready to proceed from experi- 
mental action to broad legislative powers. 


Nor is it only in the older portions of the United States 
that decentralization by garden cities is needed: no- 
where is there greater need for understanding and 
adopting Howard’s broad program than in the more 
recently settled sections of the United States, particu- 
larly in California and the Northwest, where the tend- 
ency to funnel the population into vast amorphous 
urban areas like Los Angeles, the Bay Region, Portland, 
and Seattle will not merely delay the many-sided ex- 
ploitation of the natural resources of this area, but will 
undermine a native birth rate already sagging as badly 
as that of Sweden or Great Britain. 


The most important thinking that has been done during 
the last decade on the elements of planning has, without 
doubt, been the work of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board and its state affiliates: yet nothing shows 
how defective our preparation for such work has been 
than the fact that the problem of regional development 
has been separated from that of city development; so 
that the report on Our Cities deals almost exclusively 
with cities as self-sustaining entities, and particularly 
with metropolitan areas, while the reports on resources 
and industrial opportunities stop short at the outskirts 


There is hardly a portion of this work that 
would not have been more significant and more effective 
had the investigators and planners fully absorbed the 
great lessons first expounded in Howard’s Garden Cities 
of Tomorrow. 


of the city. 


Happily it is not too late to make goed this deficiency. 
Before too many billions of dollars are sunk in cramped, 
misplaced housing, misconceived road systems funnel- 
ling into metropolitan areas, extravagantly extended 
suburbs, and misplanned slum clearances and rebuild- 
ings, it would be well for those who have not read 
Howard’s book, or have not grappled with it, to go 
carefully over his thesis and to absorb all its implica- 
tions. This is not merely a book for technicians: above 
all it is a book for citizens, for the people whose actively 
expressed needs, desires, and interests should guide the 
planner and administrator at every turn. Letchworth 
and Welwyn themselves have still something to teach 
the American planner, but Garden Cities of Tomorrow, 
the repository of the ideas that begot Letchworth and 
Welwyn, has still far more to teach. Howard’s ideas 
have laid the foundation for a new cycle in urban civ- 
ilization: one in which the means of life will be sub- 
servient to the purpose of living, and in which the 
pattern needed for biological survival and economic 
efficiency will likewise lead to social and personal ful- 
fillment. 


¥ # J. S. Buckingham’s “National Evils 
and Practical Remedies,” published in 
London in 1849, powerfully interested 
Howard. The scheme shown by Buck- 
a a ingham for his proposed model town 
may have influenced the development 
; of Howard’s own theory of the garden 
‘ 
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or Apout 10,000 INHABITANTS 
a . Designed by J. S. Buckingham 


REFERENCES : 


A-—Outer Square of 1000 Houses & Gardens, 20 feet frontage, 100 feet deep. 
B—Second Square—Covered Arcade for Workshops, 100 feet wide. 
C—Third Square—560 Houses & Gardens, 28 feet frontage, 130 feet deep. 
D—Fourth Square—Covered Arcade for Retail Bazars—100 feet wide. 
E—Fifth Square—296 Houses & Gardens, 38 feet frontage, 160 feet deep. 
F—Sixth Square—Covered Arcade for Winter Promenade, 100 feet wide. 
G—Seventh Square—120 Houses & Gardens, 54 feet frontage, 200 feet deep. 
H—Central Square—24 Mansions & Gardens, 80 feet frontage, 250 feet deep. 
I—5 Churches or Places of Public Worship, 200 feet by 130. 

J—Library below and Gallery of the Fine Arts and’ Antiquities above. 
K—University below and Museum of Natural History above. 

Kk—Hall for Public Meetings below, and Concert Room above. 

L—12 Dining Halls below, and Drawing Rooms above, 100 feet by 65. 
M—12 Public Baths below, and Reading Rooms above, 100 feet by 65. 
N—8 Infant Schools, Gymnasium below, School above, 100 feet by 65. 
O—4 Boys’ Schools from 5 to 10 years of age, same division and size. 
P—4 Girls’ Schools from 5 to 10 years of age—as above. 
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R—4 Boys’ Schools from 10 to 15 years of age—the same. 

S—4 Girls’ Schools from 10 to 15 years of age—the same. 

T—8 Avenues 100 feet wide in the centre—20 feet Colonnade each side. 
U—24 Streets 100 feet wide in the centre—and 20 feet Colonnade. 

V—24 Open Grafs Lawns for Dining Halls, Baths, Schools, &c. 150 feet wide 
W—lInner Grafs Lawns for Public Edifices, Churches, &c. 300 feet wide. 
X—8 Fountains—100 feet diameter below, and 50 feet- jet. 

Y—Inner Square, or Forum with Porticos and Public Offices, 700 feet Square. 
Z—Central Tower for Electric Light, Clock, and Gallery, 300 feet high. 


N.B. All large Manufactories using Steam Engines, would be removed at least 
half a mile beyond the Town, as well as Abbatoirs or Slaughtering Houses -Cattle 
Markets—Reserves of Sewerage for Manure—The Public Cemetery—Hosp) ital— 
Botanic Garden—Cricket Ground &c.—And on the land to be attached to the 
Town for Agricultural and horticultural operations, Sites would be aieeed for 
the building of Suburban Villas, by such residents as might desire it. 
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SHOP is of structural steel with poured and sprayed con- 
a crete walls, (40, feet to the underside of roof trusses), broken 
by continuous bands of sash. Roof monitors occur in alter- 
nate units—three high bays, one low bay—over the full area. 


‘ Photographs by Henry; Hedrich-Blessing 


OFFICE BUILDING (right of photo above and the two 
photos below) is of reinforced concrete with brick exterior 
facing. Interior walls are painted, and floors are asphalt 
tile on concrete; artificial lighting is by fluorescent units. 
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ALBERT KAHN ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, INC. 


This great-diesel engine plant, operated for the U. S. 
Navy by the American Locomotive Co., is a pre-assembly 
feeder plant for the final assembly unit, an older factory 
located on the same property. Power lines are brought 
to the new plant from facilities added to the power plant 
of the existing factory. In addition, there are a new 
electric sub-station and generator and a separate air 
compressor. 


The architectural commission for the structure was 
awarded soon after Pearl Harbor, and since construc- 
tion was so far advanced when the ban came on use of 
certain critical materials, this permanent project was 
permitted to proceed as planned. 


Working drawings had to go ahead before the size, type, 
and layout of machinery could be determined. To meet 
this contingency, the architects developed a complete 
under-floor grid of electric ducts, water, gas, and all 
other service mains and facilities. Machinery installa- 
tion plans could then proceed with utmost flexibility and 
tap required services at practically any point. 


Over-all dimensions of the project are 202 by 677 feet, 
with the greater part of the area allotted to the machine 
shop. The remainder consists of the two-story office 
building located at one end. In addition to plant protec- 
tion and maintenance offices, the latter also includes the 
main employee entrance, connected to the factory by a 
wide corridor ; personnel offices and a first-aid station on 
the first floor, and accounting and engineering offices on 
the second. 


EDITORIAL QUESTION MARK: Types of functions 
change where the shop and office building meet. But when 
the two are in fact joined and work in conjunction, why such 
a total change in architectural character? The shop seems 
proud to be exactly what it is, with materials well chosen 
and simply used, and the whole executed with conviction. ° 
The office unit, by contrast, seems rather pretentious, with 
an obscure, modish face that might just as well be that of 
a branch post office or a school building as the home of this 
particular war plant’s routine business. Some change of 
character is to be expected, but the sudden shift from the 
imspired to the routine is disappointing. 
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SHOP INTERIOR of the diesel engine plant is a single floor 
bordered by a 40-foot-wide mezzanine (at right of photo), 
used for light machining and storage. Twenty feet above 
the floor of the shop and extending the full length of the 
building, the mezzanine is connected vith the lower level by 
elevator. On the main floor are a special heat treat depart- 
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ment and lathes, grinders, and other elements of a complete 
machine shop. The flooring is wood block. Mechanical units 
in the roof structure provide forced winter and summer 
ventilation. A crane-way for a 25-ton lift is designed a8 
part of the shop structure. The abundant daylight is sup- 
plemented by high-bay incandescent units. 
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ALBERT KAHN ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, INC. 


Industrial vs. Other Architecture 


Contemplation oi another fine modern industrial plant 
developed by the Kahn organization leads one to ask two 
questions: Why has industrial architecture in this 
country progressed so much farther and faster than 
other categories? Why is good contemporary design so 
completely accepted for industrial buildings when some 
of the same people who praise their clean straight- 
forward functional appearance object violently to the 
results of applying the same design principles to banks 
or churches or public libraries, and particularly to 
homes? (In other words, why do the usually hard heads 
of business men sometimes become temporarily soft?) 


Offhand, an unthinking observer might give credit to 
the war for the extent and speed of progress. The de- 
mand for industrial buildings has been so great that it 
has had every encouragement to develop while other 
types have been stalled. But that, by itself, hardly ex- 
plains the spread that has long existed between the 
fairly consistent excellence of factory design and the 
galloping-off-in-all-directions confusion that has char- 
acterized other architectural types. As a matter of fact, 
good modern factories were being built and accepted 
long before the war in the very same towns where 
“Gothic” churches, “Italian Renaissance” banks, and 
“Tudor” houses were not considered anomalous. 


Can it be that because an industrial plant is more closely 
associated with tools—and can logically be considered 
itself a tool—men more readily accept the fact that it 
should take the form dictated by its purpose and the 
materials out of which it is made? 


One way to attempt an answer to our two questions is 
to consider some of the chief barriers which progres- 
sive architects have found when they have undertaken, 
let us say, a contemporary museum, a church, a First 
National Bank, or a residence in the country. 


1. Uncomfortable and unsure clients, who prefer to ape 
the “correct” Joneses rather than to build what they 
themselves want and need. Parenthetically, the Joneses 
are as a rule simply other unsure people who are aping 
the Smiths, who in turn ape the Rockerbilts. 


As against this pretentiousness in the residential parts of 
town we observe that a respectable percentage of factory 
owners and their architects have no interest in building a 
plant “just like that cute little one up the street.” Both 
are solely interested in providing a plant that will serve its 
specialized function as simply and as efficiently as possible. 
Improvement over earlier plants is wanted—not similarity 
to them. 


2. The money lender who resists new departures in 
design, however logical, because he thinks if he encour- 
ages them he will endanger the value of his investments 
in obsolescent types. 

In the case of industry, there may very likely be no mort- 
gagee—and if there is, he will want the business he puts his 


money in to succeed and will not handicap it by insisting on 
holding back the clock. 


3. The speculative client who wants to build the flashy 


sure-fire sales type of thing—something that will let 


him sell quick, take a profit, and clear out. 


Factories are rarely built as a speculation. Their owners 
are making a long-term investment and want a truly well 
built job that is preferably ahead of its time. 
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4. Sentimentalists who rise to protest that 
their town was built in the eighteenth century, 
has always lived in the eighteenth century, in- 
tends to continue to do so, and wants no traffic 
with twentieth century ideas—or architecture. 


These gentry, should they try to persuade Mr. 
Industrialist to build his factory after the manner 
of the Brothers Adam—because that is what they 
like—would hardly get to first base. 


5. Boards of Directors that insist on erecting 
“impressive” monuments in their own rugged- 
ly-individual honor, rather than buildings that 
will serve people better than they have previ- 
ously been served. These are the ones that 
order up replicas of whatever hallowed sticks 
and stones their schooling may have brought 
to their attention—the Caracalla steam baths, 
the Williamsburg palace, the Petit Trianon, 
Mount Vernon, Grant’s Tomb—whatever re- 
vered square hole they feel they could squeeze 
their round peggishness into with dignity and 
acclaim. 


Like Boards of Directors, the successful indus- 
trialist may hanker to build himself a monument 
—-and sometimes does—but happily it is now 
pretty well accepted that the most impressive 


monument he can erect to himself is “the best 
damned factory in the world.” 


6. Building codes, written for other days and 

*moldy with old excrement, yet which survive 
with full legal rights today—codes that say 
just what materials shall be used and how they 
shall be assembled rather than specifying per- 
formance and leaving it to the intelligent de- 
signer to achieve the end desired in the most 
effective and economical way. 


Industrial buildings in most places now conform 
to labor codes rather than to local building codes. 
These set performance standards which dictate 
such things as optimum light levels and the num- 
ber and distribution of toilets for the worker— 
tell what the building must do rather than limit- 
ing how it must be detailed or of what it must be 
built. Thus the architects and engineers of: fac- 
tory buildings are enabled to take full advantage 
of technological advances and to make important 
innovations that would not be acceptable to the 
average city Building Department. 


Yes, the Industrial Building is a fortunate 
category of architecture—a happy instance of 
where circumstances surrounding the designer 
work together for good. 


A railway spur line enters the diesel engine plant at one 
end, adjacent to trucking facilities. Finished preassemblies 
are moved by electric floor trucks to the adjoining, older 


factory for final assembly. 


ALBERT KAHN ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, INC. 
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Numbered arrows on 
the floor plan indicate 
the camera position for 
photographs on_ these 
two pages, which are 
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WHOLESALE DISPLAY AND SALES ROOMS 


A series of display rooms built with- 
in the framework of an existing city 
building such as the group shown cn 
these pages does not fall into any 
clear architectural category. Is it 
stage-set design? Is it furniture? 
Is it interior decoration? It is all 
of these, but in combination it is also 
architecture in its broadest sense— 
something designed and built to 
create a particular environment to 
serve a special purpose. It may not 
be “pure” architecture, in that it 
is independent of the usual problems 
of integration with building struc- 
ture, mechanical systems, etc.; but it 
is, nonetheless, design to serve a 
human function, and it can be judged 
on the basis of how well it shelters 
the business at hand and simplifies 
the tasks of those who conduct the 
business. 


Phetographs by Molitor 
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Above: partition cabinet between Yarn and Linen Departments; detail at right 


Below: yarn display units. Woodwork, as elsewhere, is bleached oak 
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WHOLESALE DISPLAY AND SALES ROOMS 


The prime purposes of wholesale dis- 
play and sales rooms are very similar 
to those of a retail store (minus the 
shop-front aspect); to lure custom- 
ews and promote sale of merchandise. 
But the wholesale process is some- 
what more acute than that of retail- 
ing. Each customer is an expert in 
his field and, since his own livelihood 
is affected by the purchases he 
makes, he must be an unusually wary 
buyer. To satisfy the requirements 
of this problem, the designer of 
wholesale display rooms must achieve 
a dual goal: he must use display 
techniques for effective showing of 
the merchandise, but (if the busi- 
ness is to prosper) he must avoid 
tricks or devices that would present 
the objects in a false light. 


The designers of the rooms detailed 
here judiciously subordinated the 
elements of display in favor of the 
things displayed. Bléached-oak ply- 
wood cabinetry, the furniture, and 
partitioning are all very simply de- 
tailed, and concealed illumination at 
the heads of display units throws an 
even, clear light over panels and 
casework beneath. Storage cabinets 
for additional merchandise are or- 
ganized adjacent to all displays. - 


Unity to the whole is furthered by 
repetition of a eémmon-denominator 
display unit (for the greater part 
of the 450 lineal feet of display wall), 
an unbroken platform line at the 
bottom, and a_ standard cornice 
height. 


Most of the 9,500 square feet of area 
is used for two major display areas, 
interrelated in a spacious, open-plan 
scheme. One end of the larger of the 
area is set off to. serve .a distinct 
but related department (Linen, sep- 
arated from Yarn) by means of. a 
broad arched opening with project- 
ing cabinets at either_side. 


Traffic is controlled by decorative 
screens and exhibit units which di- 
rect- visitors to the receptionist and 
so on through the exhibits, which 
flow from one to the next with only 
a directional change or the introduc- 
tion of a new form to mark divisions. 
between categories of merchandise. 
With this flexible organization, con- 
traction or expansion of departments. 
is simply a matter of rearrangement 
of exhibits—using fewer or more of 
the standard display units for a 
single line of merchandise. Struc- 
tural alteration is not involved. 


4 
One of the oak-paneled sales-management offices. Ceiling detail below Bees 
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| Executive desk. All fur- 
niture was specially de- 
signed 

| 


Conference, table in ex- 
ecutive office, with typi- 
cal pull-up chairs 


Sales room business desk 
and customer’s chair 


Typical display table 
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WHOLESALE DISPLAY AND SALES ROOMS 


Supplementing the wall displays, 
there are also a number of portable 
units, which are used wherever needs 
dictate. Specially designed furniture 
is, like the fixtures, of bleached oak; 
counter and table tops are surfaced 
with either linoleum or linen-pat- 
terned hard-surfaced plastic. 


Salesmen are strategically located in 
a space adjacent to one of the two 
main entrances, where they can see 
all visitors as they enter. The sales 
manager and his force are in the 
central unit of the plan, which af- 
fords this same advantage. 


Since priorities did not allow instal- 
lation of a new dropped ceiling, the 
designers painted the existing ceil- 
ing (considerably higher than the 
display cabinets) a mat black, and all 
light is directed downward, so that 
the ceiling is hardly a factor—cer- 
tainly not a disturbing one—in the 
finished design. 
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Magazine Display Cabinet 
Designed by S. S. Silver & Co., Inc. eee eee eee 
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After: new brick surfac- 
ot ing, redesign of window 
ys openings, and coordination 


Before: old garage building 
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Photographs by Haskell 


al War Plant Offices, Formerly a Garage 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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The awkward corner is used as the new en- 
trance; interior view below. All ceilings have 
acoustical surfaces 


mm For wartime security reasons, little can be said 
= 29 about either the exact use of the various rooms 

me of this remodeled structure or of the nature 
of the manufacturing process. Therefore, the 
building is of interest here purely as an ex- 
ample of rejuvenation for industrial use of 
a tired old garage building. 


Prior to the remodeling, the company’s busi- 
ness Offices and laboratories were scattered 
through the adjoining factory building. Ac- 
tually the old garage was acquired to supply 
increased production space. On analysis, how- 
ever, since floor levels were different than 
those in the factory, it was decided to use the 
newly acquired property for the offices and 
laboratories, releasing the space in the factory 
formerly occupied by these to provide the 
additional manufacturing space. The different 
floor levels of the factory and office building 
are connected by nonslip-surfaced ramps. 


Location of the main entrance at the corner 
where an awkward angle occurs permitted 
more efficient rectangular rooms in adjoining 
work areas. Departments whose business re- 
quires most frequent contact with the public 
are arranged near this entrance lobby. 
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Haskell 


age Donald Des Granges, Architect 
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Panels of glass block control direct sunlight on southern and western walls; 
in the photograph below, a portion of the factory proper appears at far right 
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DONALD DES GRANGES, ARCHITECT 


Light and Air 


The long south and west fronts of the 
building receive direct sun for much of 
the work day; but too much sun is det- 
rimental to the precision workmanship 
required. To resolve this conflict, the 
architect introduced into the upper por- 
tions of the window openings panels of 
glass block which act as diffusers and 
also channel the light deeper into the 
rooms. Artificial illumination is from 
a fluorescent system that provides 50- 
foot candles at work height. 


After the war, the building will be fully 
air conditioned. At present, a boiler 
room serves radiation that runs contin- 
uously beneath the windows. Constant 
temperature—a requirement in the man- 
ufacture of the particular products 
involved—is accomplished by means of 
conditioned air brought to all rooms 
through a central duct system installed 
above corridor ceilings. For ventilation, 
wood sash in the window openings are 
made to swing out. These will be fixed 
at a later date, when the cooling 4P- 
paratus is installed. 
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FOR BETTER ULTRAVIOLET- 
TRANSMITTING GLASS 


Monsanto Chemical Company has an- 
nounced that it plans volume produc- 
tion of aluminum metaphosphate in the 
postwar era, and predicts that the prod- 
uct will open new horizons to glass 
manufacturers. From aluminum meta- 
phosphate can be manufactured glass 
which transmits a substantially greater 
amount of ultraviolet light and its ac- 
companying Vitamin D. 


Monsanto points out that aluminum 
metaphosphate’s use in making glass 
represents a radical departure from 
such bases as lead, or sand, soda ash, 
and lime. Aluminum metaphosphate is 
derived largely from aluminum and ele- 
mental phosphorus. 


The company suggested that postwar 
fluorescent lights may utilize phosphate 
glass due to its ultraviolet permeabil- 
ity, and that it also may be found useful 
in windows of hospitals and solariums. 


Because they show less tendency to 
yield a haze, phosphate glasses are con- 
sidered likely to afford a solution to cer- 
tain optical problems associated with 
astronomy, photography, and related 
fields. 


Phosphate glasses show improved 
weather resistance, improved color con- 
trol, improved melting and working 
characteristics, and improved resistance 
to certain acids. Used in insulators, 
they permit extraordinarily low loss of 
electrical current. 


A companion metaphosphate, developed 
by Monsanto, has properties to suggest 
its ultimate use as an insulant against 
the transmission of heat and cold. It is 
a chemical oddity in that its volume in- 
creases 500-fold under high tempera- 
tures. Still another type of metaphos- 
phate, also ready for volume produc- 
tion, is designed to impart superior 
characteristics to ceramics. 


It was also announced that Monsanto’s 
phosphate division has produced a new 
white paint pigment, called tetra lead 
pyrophosphate, and shown in light re- 
flectance tests to be superior to conven- 
tional titanium pigment; and ferric 
orthophosphate, which gives flour and 
cereals more than twice their normal 
amounts of iron. 


Oddly enough, each of these divergent- 
ly-used products stems from elemental 
phosphorus, which, next to radium, is 
perhaps the most dramatic of all the 
elements. It burns fiercely on exposure 
to air, and is widely used in incendiary 
bombs and mortar shells. 


NEW NIGHT LIGHT 


A new type of glow lamp about the size 
of an average marble, developed by 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
Ing Company, puts out continuously 
More light than a quarter-watt neon 
glow lamp, but with an energy input 
that in a year’s continuous burning does 
hot add up to one kilowatt hour. In a 


year, at average domestic power rates, 
it will consume less than three cents’ 
worth of energy. The glow lamp is a 
miniature fluorescent lamp, with a tiny 
resistance in the miniature screw base 
to serve as ballast. 


The green light emitted by this lamp 
falls in the region of night-sensitivity 
of the eye. For example, held beside a 
neon glow lamp of the same wattage in 
the daytime, the two lamps would be 
judged of equal brightness. However, 
to dark-adapted eyes the green glow 
lamp would be said to be four times 
brighter. Thus, the green glow lamp is 
ideally suited as a night light in bath- 
rooms, stairways, and halls. It is pos- 
sible that later larger sizes, up to one 
watt, may be made for use as markers 
and indicators on panels and other in- 
dustrial applications. Civilians must 
wait for the war’s end before these 
lamps will be available to them. 


NEW MANUFACTURER OF LOW-COST 
ALUMINUM WINDOWS 


General Bronze Corporation announces 
the formation of a new subsidiary, The 
Aluminum Window Corporation, with 
headquarters at 34-15 Tenth Street, 
Long Island City. This new company 
will specialize in the development of fine 
aluminum windows for the residential 
field. It will be backed by General 
Bronze Corporation and will be devoted 
entirely to the quantity production of 
quality aluminum windows in _ stock 
sizes. 


The increased speed of war-time pro- 
duction techniques and the new low cost 
of aluminum, the company says, will 
combine to make these new aluminum 
windows possible at a surprisingly low 
cost. Present plans call for the produc- 
tion of these aluminum windows in 
stock sizes—nine doublehung and eight 
casement styles—immediately following 
the lifting of government restrictions 
on residential building. It is planned to 
warehouse them nationally through 
building supply dealers. 


BLOWER FANS 


The Trane Company announces en- 
largement of their Centrifugal Class I 
Fan line for the postwar period. Wheel 
diameters will run from 4%” to 89”; 
capacities up to 330,000 CFM. All fans 
will be available in any standard drive 
arrangement and direction of discharge. 
When fan diameters are 15” or more, 
either forward curved or backward in- 
clined fan blades can be obtained. For- 
ward curved blades are to be available 
on fans less than 15” in diameter. 
Either single width-single inlet or dou- 
ble width-double inlet blowers may be 
specified. In addition to ball bearings, 
the prewar standard, graphite-insert 
sleeve and ring-oiled babbitted sleeve 
bearings can be supplied. Lock-seam 
construction, heavier gauge steel, and 
heavier shafting will teature various 
sizes. 


Products Progress 


FLAME-PROOF PAINT 


Brilliant, metallic flame-proof paint, 
with rust preventive features for ex- 
tremely hot surfaces, is available: Blaze- 
Pruf Silver-Lume, the manufacturers 
state, stands up under 1800°F heat, is 
non-burnable, and can be painted over 
cold surfaces or hot without necessity 
of cooling them down. It will even 
stand actual flame without destroying 
film, claim the manufacturers, Wilber 
& Williams Co., Boston, Mass. 


FLOAT CONTROL 


The Hancock Valve Division of Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn. has announced the Hancock 
Electric Level Float Control. The man- 
facturer states that this Level Control 
was designed by experienced engineers, 
has been used in plants throughout the 
country for the past 6 years, and gives 
accurate and dependable liquid level to 
within a fraction of an inch. It is 
stated to be automatically and mechan- 
ically trouble-free. 


The manufacturers say that it is free 
from electrical switching or contacts 
within or without the float chamber. 
There are no levers, linkages, bellows, 
stuffing boxes, cooling fins, mercury 
switches, or wearing parts. By the sim- 
ple adjusting of a screw the level of the 
liquid can be raised or lowered. 


PLUMBING SCALE-CORROSION-STAIN 
PREVENTIVE 


Micromet is a new chemical form said 
to be 100 percent effective in preventing 
ordinary cases of scale, corrosion, and 
iron stain in household water systems. 
It is a slowly soluble form of sodium- 
phosphate glass, and when a charge of 
it is applied through a feeder to the 
water line, it forms a thin film over the 
interior of the whole water system, re- 
sisting the attack of oxygen on the ma- 
terial and thus eliminating “red water”; 
it dissolves the carbonate particles and 
keeps them in suspension throughout 
the system, rendering them inactive, 
thus preventing scale. The manufactur- 
ers, Calgon, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., say 
feeders can be made from scrap or odds 
and ends of pipe fittings put together. 
and capable of holding a pound of the 
chemical. 


MASONRY EXTERIOR PAINT 


A ready-mixed exterior paint for ma- 
sonry, intended to simplify and improve 
the method of protecting weather-ex- 
posed surfaces, is announced’ by The 
Wilbur & Williams Co., Park Square 
Building, Boston, Mass. It is claimed 
to have the unusual advantages of re- 
sisting lime and alkali; it will go over 
damp or dry masonry; it adheres well 
to smooth or rough surfaces. To com- 
bat. attack of spores fungi, a protective 
coating may-be had by adding “Fungus- 
Ban” to this paint. 
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Air Conditioning 


1-15. Agitair Air Filters, Bulletin 
AF 44-1, 16 pages on air filters for air 
conditioning, ventilating, heavy-duty 
industrial, and grease-removal applica- 
tions. Engineering data, photos, draw- 
ings, specifications. Also data on dif- 
fusers and exhausters. Air Devices, Inc. 


1-16. “DL” Automatic Controls and 
Accessories (Catalog 10013), Detroit 
Lubricator Co. (See 8-39 under “Heat- 
ing and Heating Equipment.”’) 


1-14. Trane Postwar Products (Bul- 
letin #PB290), The Trane Co. (Re- 
viewed in February.) 


Airport Building Material and Equipment 


1-13. Robertson Products for Airport 
Buildings, G-1-844, H. H. Robertson Co. 
(Reviewed in February.) 


2-08. Bilco All-Steel Bulkheads Elim- 
inate Dead End Cellars, 15/40, The 
Bileco Co. (Reviewed in February.) 


Color Values in Vision 


3-25. Protective Coloration (P1681), 
illustrated consumer folder describing 
a new system based on essentials of 
illumination and color technology as 
they affect the work and “eye health of 
all people in all buildings’”—worked out 
in cooperation with Cecil I. Cady. Color 
chart. L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


Communication Systems 


3-24. Hospital Signaling Systems (Bul- 
letin No. 111), S. H. Couch Co. (Re- 
viewed in February.) 


Concrete 


3-21. Bethlehem Bar Supports and 
Spacers, A.I.A. File No. 4-D-3, Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. (Reviewed in February.) 


3-26. Specification Sheet 63-C, A.I.A. 
File No. 4-E-26, on Bethlehem concrete 
reinforcing bars made from new billets, 
designed for easy bending, good con- 
creting, and dependable tying. Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. 


3-27. Richmond Tyscru-Tyloop Tying 
Systems for Concrete Construction, 
Bulletin No. 1 (8 pages), on “Tyscru” 
device for scaffolding, anchoring, to act 
as spreader, and for other construction 
uses: “Tyloops” for use in engineering 
structures where it is impractical to use 
ties fabricated to exact wall thickness; 
“Flex-Ty” for warped, are and chord, 
battered, and multiple battered walls; 
“Tyframe” for stadium construction; 
other products briefly described. Draw- 
ings. Richmond Screw Anchor Co., Inc. 


Doors 


4-14. Data Sheet (15/40) on “Bilco” 
roof scuttle or hatchway, designed to 
provide an economical, weatherproof, 
troubleproof means of access to the roof. 
Sizes, types, drawings. The Bilco Co. 


Drafting Room Equipment 


4-15. 2-Way Reproduction Advantages 
(A-1004), 4-page illustrated brochure 
on the “BW-Copyflex Model 2 Contin- 
uous Printer” which duplicates trac- 
ings, line drawings, specifications, 
blueprints, etc. Can also produce black- 
and-white prints. Specifications and 
sizes. Charles Bruning Co., Inc. 
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4-16. 3 data sheets on swivel-top drafts- 
man board, 3-way adjustable artists 
board, and “Esco” plastic compass. 
Photographs, sizes, prices. Engineering 
Manufacturing Co. 


4-17. How to Reduce Costly Manual 
Drawing and Copying, 16-page illus- 
trated consumer bulletin on the fast 
“Portagraph” method of reproducing 
drawings, tracings, papers, and records. 
Sizes, sensitized papers, tracing cloth 
and paper, map cloth, chemicals, ete. 
Remington Rand, Inc. 


4-18. Detail (Graph-Type) Engineers 
Glass, 8-page booklet, illustrated. Charts 
and details on “Engineers-Glass,” trans- 
lucent and scribing, accurately ruled 
with detail lines, similar to graph 
paper; on grid charts to fit all optical 
projectors. Engineers Specialties Divi- 
sion of the Universal Engraving and 
Colorplate Co., Ine. 


Electrical Equipment 


5-08. Hanger Outlets and Floor Boxes 
(Bulletin No. 72), A.I.A. File No. 31-C- 
2, Frank Adam Electric Co. 


Flooring 


6-13. Ideas: A Portfolio of Practical 
Suggestions for Modernizing Business 
Interiors (14% « 11). A collection of 
data on food store plans developed in 
collaboration with the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers, together with 
material on linoleum wall and floor cov- 
erings (and other uses) for various 
business interiors. Armstrong Cork Co. 


6-14. Belden Acid-Proof Brick Floors, 
16-page jfilustrated consumer booklet 
(10% x 8%) on new acid-proof brick 
floor said to be permanent; will not 
crease, groove, chip, dust off, or require 
patching; holds up under cutting ac- 
tion of steel-wheeled trucks; has crush- 
ing strength of 18,500 lbs. to the sq. in. 
Designed for all branches of industry. 
Instructions for installation with spe- 
cial acid-proof cement. The Belden 
Brick Co. 


6-15. Informational Kit Containing Full 
Data and Specifications on Terrazzo 
and Mosaics, A.I.A. File No. 23-E, 14 
pages of information on plastic strips 
that make terrazzo; technical data and 
specifications for terrazzo and mosaic 
work; resiliency tests; terrazzo stream- 
lined bathrooms; reduction of explosion 
hazards in hospital operating rooms. 
Illustrations, diagrams. National Ter- 
razzo and Mosaic Association. 


6-16. No-Slip Floor and Deck Covering, 
File 38-H or 25-G, 4-page illustrated 
booklet of data on “Saf-T-Dek” non- 
slip, fire-resistant, plastic floor covering 
for factory floors, ramps, cat walks, 
walkways, laboratories, reception halls, 
etc. Other products: special non-spark- 
ing type of “Saf-T-Dek”; Type “A” for 
naval and maritime use; planking ce- 
ment to cushion and lubricate canvas 
used in wood-ply construction. Truscon 
Laboratories, Inc. 


7-08. Blue Ridge Aklo Glass, 12-page 
illustrated consumer booklet on use of 
“Aklo” glass in industrial and commer- 
cial buildings, schools, and hospitals for 
heat exclusion; glare reduction, light 
transmission. Tables, sizes, specifica- 
tions. Blue Ridge Sales Division of 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 


Glass Block in Hospitals (iB- 
54-442), 8-page illustrated booklet on 
uses of “Insulux” glass block for vari- 
ous sections of a hospital, for light 
transmission, cleanliness, high thermal 
insulation. Drawings, details.. Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co. 


7-09. 


7-10. The Influence of Modern Glues 
on the Utilization of Wood, 17-page 
booklet (7% x 4%). Reprint of address 
by W. F. Leicester at the Wood Prod- 
ucts Conference 1944. Brief discussion 
of: technique of gluing of wood, ply- 
wood, lamination, modern glues, urea, 
various resins, Forest Products Labora- 
tory semi-fabrication plan, veneer bar- 
rels, plywood tubes, using wood with 
other materials. Casein Co. of America. 


Gypsum and Gypsum Products 


7-11. The Complete Guide for Use and 
Application of Celo-Rok Gypsum Prod- 
ucts, 36-page consumer booklet on the 
many uses of hydraulic cement. In- 
dexed into 4 sections: Interior Wall- 
boards (wallboard, liner board, parti- 
tion panels); Sheathing and Exterior 
Wallboards (wallboard, liner board, 
partition panels); Sheathing and Ex- 
terior Wallboards (weatherproof siding, 
sheathing, backer board, roof slabs); 
Lath (plain and perforated); Plasters 
(base and finish coat, gauging, mould- 
ing, lime, Keene’s). Data on cutting 
and handling, framing, painting, appli- 
cation details and specifications, dia- 
grams, etc. The Celotex Corporation. 


Heating and Heating Equipment 


8-38. B & G Improved Radiator Hang- 
ers (Bulletin RH-1142), Bell & Gossett 
Co. (Reviewed in February.) 


8-39. “DL” Automatic Controls and Ac- 
cessories (Catalog 10013), 46 pages of 
data and specifications on: air filters 
and valves; various types of controls; 
damper regulators; thermostats; hot 
water and circulator fittings; gauges; 
humidistats; oil burner accessories; 
time switches; transformers. Tables, 
detail drawings. Detroit Lubricator Co. 


8-40. Bulletin No. 1213, O & S Power- 
master, 4-page illustrated consumer 
brochure containing information on a 
compact, lightweight, steam generating 
unit (10 to 100 H.P.) for heating, 
processing, and power. Details of con- 
struction, specially-designed oil burner, 
built-in condensate return system. Orr 
& Sembower, Inc. 


8-41. Winkler Fully Automatic Stokers, 
8-page illustrated booklet on automatic 
stokers for coal-burning equipment 
(domestic, commercial, and industrial). 
Special transmission is said to have 
power enough to crush 90% of obstruc- 
tions in coal which ordinarily cause 
service disruption. Specifications, dia- 
grams, photos. U. S. Machine Corpora- 
tion. 


8-35. Basic Ways to Heat Your Home 
(A-221-8-44-W), United States Radi- 
ator Corporation. (Reviewed in Feb- 
ruary.) 


Incinerators 
9-15. Ewing Incinerators (36-J-41); 


Joseph Goder Incinerators. (Review 
in February.) 
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9-18. Goder “Disposall’” No. 3 (Bulletin 
H-20), 4 illustrated pages on a gas- 
fired, cast iron and steel incinerator 
designed for the home. Directions for 
installation, operation diagram, con- 
struction detail drawing. Joseph Goder 
Incinerators. 


Insulation (Heat) 


9-19. Good Building Requires Good 
Materials (No. 10), 28-page illustrated 
consumer booklet on “Insulite” prod- 
ucts: waterproofed sheathing for out- 
side insulation; ‘“‘Lok-Joint” lath for 
inside vapor barrier; types of interior 
insulation board; “Fiberlite” for acous- 
hardboard products, 


ete. Drawings, diagrams. Insulite Co. 


9-16. Instructions for Insulating Your 
Home, Kimberly-Clark Corp. (Reviewed 
in February.) 


9-20. Fiberglas Insulations for Indus- 
try, 12-page illustrated booklet on types 
and applications of insulating wool for: 
general purpose, industrial boilers, duct 
work, ovens, retorts, certain types of 
acoustical systems, pipe, valves, ete. 
Information on “Fiberglas AE” board 
(asphalt coated) made expressly for 
low-temperature service. Owens-Corn- 
ing Fiberglas Corporation. 


9-21. Zonolite Concrete, A.I.A. File No. 
4-E-G-K, 86-page illustrated manual of 
design data and specifications for build- 
ing construction use of “Zonolite” con- 
crete aggregate which (in combination 
with Portland cement) forms lightest 
of mineral concrete materials and pos- 
sesses sound absorbing and deadening, 
insulating, and fireproofing properties. 
Particular attention given applications 
for insulating roof fill and structural 
insulating roof decks. Charts, tables, 
diagrams. Universal Zonolite Insula- 
tion Co. 


9-17. Nu-Wood Interior Finish Applica- 
tion Information (Form 716-2), Wood 
Conversion Co. (Reviewed in February.) 


9-22. File A.I.A. 37, Application Data 
Sheets, Balsam-Wool Sealed Insula- 
tion, 25 data sheets covering questions 
on design and application of insula- 
tion in various types of construction: 
blanket insulation; application to mod- 
ern braced frame, balloon frame, plat- 
form; addition with pitched and flat 
roofs; irregularly spaced framing, ete. 
Detail drawings. Wood Conversion Co. 


Insulation (Sound) 

9-13. Sound Insulation Values of Floors 
and Walls, A.I.A. File No. 37-H, Insula- 
tion Board Institute. (Reviewed in 
February.) 


Joists 


10-02. Bethlehem Longspan Steel Joists 
(A.I.A. File No. 13-G), Bethlehem Steel 
Co. (Reviewed in February.) 


Lighting and Lighting Equipment 


12-10. Light for the Postwar Food 
Store (Y-443), General Electric Co., 
Lamp Department. (Reviewed in Feb- 
Tuary.) 

12-11. Lighting for Hotels, A.I.A. File 
No. 31-F-2, A. Ward Hendrickson & Co., 
Inc. (Reviewed in February.) 


12-13. Lighting for the Hospital of To- 


day (H-3000), Holophane Co., Inc. (Re- 
viewed in February.) 


12-14. Lighting to Invite More Custo- 
mers to Postwar Department Stores, 
12-page illustrated consumer booklet 
presenting architectural lighting ideas 
for modern store interiors by Egmont 
Arens, industrial designer. Detail draw- 
ings. General Electric Co., Lamp Dept. 


12-15. Lumitile Installation, 2-page con- 
sumer pamphlet on “Lumitile”: a new 
shield “for every installation of tube 


. lighting”; protects tubes, acts as dust 


seal, provides good light diffusion; is 
age-, water-, acid-, alkali-, and alcohol- 
resistant; has high dimensional stabil- 
ity. Especially adaptable for area 
lighting; eliminates projection of bare 
fragile tubes and use of spot or box 
type fixture. Installation details and 
drawings. Lumitile (firm name). 


Maintenance 


13-09. Elastigum Liquid and Plastic 
(Form 771), consumer folder on a gen- 
eral utility bituminous coating and ce- 
ment for repair and maintenance. 
Liquid “‘Elastigum”: durable roof coat- 
ing unaffected by heat or cold, air- and 
moisture-tight. Plastic “Elastigum”: 
leak-proof cement, serves as caulking 
compound. Directions for application. 
The Barrett Division of Allied Chemi- 
cal & Dye Corporation. 


13-08. Nu-Wood Clip System Applica- 
tion (Form 731-5), Wood Conversion 
Co. (Reviewed in February.) 


Paint 


16-27. Property Protection with White 
Lead Paint (155), 24-page illustrated 
consumer booklet (8% x 11) on ad- 
vantages and uses of white lead paint 
for residences, other buildings. Data 
on mixing instructions, color formulas, 
application, interior painting, painting 
guide. Lead Industries Association. 


16-28. Announcing Fenestra Building 
Panels (BP-1), 12-page illustrated book- 
let introducing a new line of building 
panels that may be used to sheath floors, 
walls, partitions, and roofs of prac- 
tically all types of buildings—providing 
both framing and covering material in 
one unit. Lightweight; may be used un- 
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der wood or concrete floors. Drawings, 
details, property tables, specifications, 
other products. Detroit Steel Products 
Co., Building Panels Division. 


16-19. Catalog 44 (conduit systems), 
Ric-Wil Co. (Reviewed in February.) 


Plaster 


16-26. Plaster Specifications (DS130), 
A.I.A. No. 20-B-1, Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
(Reviewed in February.) 


19-17. Sound Conditioning for Office 
Workers, The Celotex Corporation. (Re- 
viewed in February.) 


19-20. The Quiet Hospital, 12-page illus- 
trated consumer booklet on the use of 
““Acousti-Celotex” sound conditioning 
for hospitals. Particularly suggests im- 
mediate solutions for existing hospital 
buildings where extensive remodeling 
cannot be done. Celotex Corporation. 


Store Fronts 
19-18. Brasco Modern Store Fronts, 


Brasco Manufacturing Co. (Reviewed 
in February.) 

Stucco 

19-19. Stucco Specifications DS131, 


A.l.A. 5-i19-D-31, Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
(Reviewed in February.) 


Ventilators 


22-03. Penglass Ventilators, A.I.A. File 
No. 12K, Pennsylvania Wire Glass Co. 


23-26. Windowalls, Andersen Corpora- 
tion. (Reviewed in February.) 


23-30. Aluminum Windows for Moder- 
ately Priced Homes, 14-page illustrated 
booklet on postwar availability of alu- 
minum windows for residences. Stock 
sizes planned—9 double hung and 8 
casement styles with built-in stainless 
steel weatherstripping; narrow mul- 
lions and muntins allow greater glass 
area. Half full size detail drawings, 
installation details, specifications. Alu- 
minum Window Corporation, subsidiary 
of General Bronze Corporation. 
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Reviews 


Books 
Periodicals 
Bibliographies 


USING THE LAND 


A Plan for Town and Country. By 
Phoebe Pool and Flora Stephenson. 
orew ord by Dr. Julian Huxley. (No. Il 
“Target for Tomorrow,” a series of 
saake on postwar planning in Britain.) 
The Pilot Press, Ltd., London, 1944. 
Distributed by Transatlantic Arts, 
69-81 108 Street, Forest Hills, N. Y. 
59 pp. $1.50 
The British Target for Tomorrow series 
is designed to obtain citizen participa- 
tion in achieving agreement and action 
on the problems concerning postwar 
industry, schools, town and country, 
health, housing, and social security. In 
the belief that a proper climate for 
planning in the various fields of social 
and economic necessity has been created 
by the war, appropriate targets are 
“sighted” and cooperation is sought for 
creating a better environment. 


Target No. II is a discussion of cur- 
rent planning philosophy and proposals 


in Great Britain. The three English 
committee reports of contemporary in- 
terest (the Barlow Commission, 1937- 
39, and the Scott and Uthwatt Com- 
mittees, 1941-42) are described, accom- 
panied by commentary from newspapers 
and interested groups. In addition, 
there is a brief discussion of planning 
legislation in Britain prior to the war 
period, as well as a synopsis of plan- 


ning experience in the United States, , 


Sweden, Germany, and the Soviet 


Union. 


“Six practical targets” for the planned 
use of land conclude the volume. They 
can be summarized as the need for edu- 
cating the public to approach planning 
intelligently; surveying the land and 
obtaining the data necessary for physi- 
cal reconstruction (which calls for.a 
vast amount of research); and provid- 
ing for improved transportation and 
communication. These would supple- 
ment the statutory establishment of a 
Central Planning Authority responsible 
to Parliament (the proposal common to 
the three reports). At the same time, 
means of implementing the acquisition 
of undeveloped and urban land are to 
be found and the land use determined. 


That the public was ready to receive 
this balanced appraisal of planning is 
significant. But the educational impact 
may be lessened by the authors’ some- 
what uncritical approach. Although 
their framework is acceptable, their il- 
lustrations (pictorial and otherwise) 


often seem naive. They appear unduly 
enthusiastic, for instance, about the “re- 
markable achievements” in planning in 
New York City in the last ten years. 
One photograph of buildings in Amster- 
dam, Holland, betrays susceptibility to 
large-scale developments as such, with- 
out considering the desirability of the 
particular site plan and type of struc- 
ture. They failed likewise to analyze the 
three reports, merely assuming them a 
proper pattern for future development. 
Inasmuch as one report included a dis- 
sent (the excellent statement of Pro- 
fessor Dennison in protest against the 
rather bland view of the Scott Com- 
mittee), controversial attitudes might 
well have been pointed up. 


It would be picayune however to casti- 
gate this Target booklet on these really 
minor scores. Its brief has rendered a 
true public service for planning. Hux- 
ley has called the blitz a “planner’s 
windfall” and this book should go far 
toward marshalling forces to harvest 
the fruit. 


RitA DAVIDSON AND WILLIAM SMULL 


IF YOU GET WHAT | MEAN 


Dictionary of Sociology. Edited by 
Henry Pratt Fairchild. Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 15 East 40 Street, New 
York, N. Y., 1944. 342 pp. $6.00 

Specialized lexicons are not uncommon 
for the mature technical subjects and 
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CASTLE 


Circulated winter warmth .. 
tion if desired . . . controlled by zones (individual 
apartments, groups of rooms or single rooms). Write 
for new ZONE-CONDITIONING booklet. 


PAYNEHEAT 


NOs 


eee APARTMENTS 


... and the tenants are grateful for PAYNEHEAT 


Unique in exterior design, suggesting a magnifi- 
cent home, this Southern California apartment 
building is also noteworthy for its equipment. 
The PAYNE gas-fired heating installation assures 
a lifetime of dependable, healthful, economical 
warmth. * Ideal for apartment buildings is the 
time-tried PAYNE “Unit” system, now pro- 
gressively improved as... 


Payne ZONE-CONDITIONING 


. cooling summer ventila- 


andres 


>_LNEARLY 30 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 
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jin many of the academic fields of knowl- 
jedge. They are an indication that the 
specialists have developed a terminology 
jthat includes entirely new words or re- 
jstates the familiar vocabulary. These 
jword books are valuable as they enable 
professional men to speak an exact 
language. They standardize the jargon 
jand also crystallize ideas and concepts 
as short-cut symbols. 


1Yet planners still await a reference 
jvolume devoted completely to their 
jneeds. Their vocabulary continues to be 
jgarnered in scraps from glossaries of 
Jhousing, architecture, and planning, 
jsome foreign-language encyclopedias in 
the technical fields, the Encyclopedia of 
JSocial Sciences, a Webster’s Collegiate 
j—and now a dictionary of sociology. 


This volume contains approximately 
13,600 definitions and the reviewers 
jthought it might be pertinent to see 
jhow many of this number would be 
juseful to readers of PENCIL PoINTs and 
jlike publications. Over 200 were noted 
jin a quick survey and of these at least 
190 were directly applicable; the other 
1100 plus would be of interest to those 
of us with more than superficial in- 
terest. 
Such subjects as population, housing, 
Jand urban sociology received good cov- 
erage and ample definitions. Such legal 
Tphrases as “excess condemnation” and 
]‘eminent domain” were treated sketch- 
Jil. Surprisingly enough, the valuable 
Jsciological terms introduced by Pat- 
Ttick Geddes (paleotechnic, et al.) were 
uot included. 


The format and style seem especially 
Jcommendable. In addition, a sensible 
cross-reference system does not frus- 
jirate itself by letting the word-order 
Jsacrifice logical arrangement, and the 
} (efinitions are well couched and simple. 
iThere is no need to use another dic- 
jtionary merely to comprehend them! 
The initials of the 92 contributing edi- 
tors appear after the definitions of their 
making and identity does seem prefer- 
able to anonymity in a source book of 
RITA DAVIDSON AND WILLIAM SMULL 


{PLANNING REPORTS 


Reviewed by Margaret Greenough King 


Coastline Plans and Action, For the 
evelopment of the Los Angeles Metro- 
peitan Coastline. Prepared by Donald 

P. Griffin under the direction of Charles 
W. Eliot. Designed by Simon Eisner, 
Al.A., with drawings by Karel H. Dek- 
ker. Published by Haynes Foundation, 
Los Angeles, California, 1944. 


Many different agencies in the Los 
Angeles area have postwar projects 
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Pick up your Weatherproof Van Dyke 
—rain or shine—and feel sure its color 
will never run. It’s the all-weather 
pencil with the new insoluble lead that 
insures greater Pigment-to-Paper Write- 
ability... better legibility. Use any one 
of its 24 brilliant, easy-to-point colors 
for charts, drawings — or whenever you 
need MOISTURE PROOF MARKS. Sold 
in single colors and sets of 12 or 24. 


FREE SAMPLE 


5605 SKY BLUE 5622 ORANGE Send for one of These Colors 
5606 CARMINE 5623 BROWN Sin 
5607 YELLOW $624 VIOLET 

5608 SAP GREEN 5625 BLUE s made by 


5611 WHITE 
5613 TERRA COTTA 
5614 PURPLE 

5615 LIGHT BLUE 5633 GOLD OCHRE 
5616 MADDER RED 5637 DARK YELLOW 
5617 LEMON YELLOW 5648 OLIVE 
5618 LIGHT GREEN 5686 MADDER PINK 
5619 GRAY 5683 VAN DYKE BROWN 
5640 COMBINATION RED AND BLUE 


5626 RED 
5628 GREEN 
5629 BLACK 


FABER 


IN FINE WRITING MATERIALS SINCE 
EEE 
EBERHARD FABER, Dept. PP-3; 37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 


For test examination send FREE one of your No.___ Weatherproof Van Dyke Pencils. 
Position 


Name 
Firm Name 
Firm Address 
City 
Source of Supply 
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YOUR “G.1. JOE” WOULD CALL 
IT “JUSTIFIED EXPENSE ON 
THE HOME FRONT”... BUT 


HE’D EXPECT HIS MONEY’S 
WORTH BECAUSE JOE’S A 
PRACTICAL GUY AND HE 
GETS RESULTS! 


HE’D WANT TO KNOW... 
“HOW GOOD IS IT?” 


And our answer would be “A 
ROOF IS AS GOOD AS THE 
MATERIALS, DESIGN, AND 
WORKMANSHIP THAT GO 
INTO IT.” 


Money, manpower, and materials 
to maintain dependable service in 
roofs are justified when you speci- 
fy ABESTO COLD PROCESS 
ROOFING MATERIALS. Used 
with any standard brand roll roof- 
ing Abesto makes a new protec- 
tion that will give many more 
years of efficient service. 


There are several plans for the 
roof that needs repair that you, 
as designers and builders, know 
in general. We'd like you to see 


the specific ABESTO PROCESS 


for these general plans. 


Abesto materials plus Abesto Cold 
Process design make good work- 
manship simple and easy . .. so 
the combination of Abesto mate- 
rials, Abesto Cold Process, with 
that good workmanship will give 
a roof that “G. I. JOE” would 
okeh as justified expense! 


Write for our free specification 
sheets which show the various 
types of construction for which 
Abesto is used. 


ABESTO MFG. CO. 
Michigan City, Indiana 
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planned and these are brought together 
and presented to the public in this pam- 
phlet. In many coastal areas, the sea- 
shore has “just growed” without con- 
trol, combining industrial, shipping, and 
recreation facilities in throat-cutting 
proximity. This report reviews the 
questions of coastline access, ownership, 
parking, comfort, pollution, erosion, 
boating, and parks. Illustrations, maps, 
and diagrams are easily read and are 
sometimes amusing. As a review of 
proposed shoreline development, the re- 
port is completely successful. 


Monthly Report of the Executive Secre- 
tary to the Commissioner of the Chicago 
Housing Authority. Chicago Housing 
Authority, 343 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. December 1944. 


Most interesting in this issue is a short 
report on a recent housing exhibit, 
quoting a few comments of the visiting 
public written in a notebook provided 
for the purpose at the exhibit. The 
widening appeal of the housing concept 
can be gauged from the requests re- 
ceived by this Authority for speakers 
and information to assist various citi- 
zen groups in Chicago. 


Revised procedures for preparing pay- 
rolls, keeping inventory records, budget- 
ing and accounting, are discussed. In 
addition, training courses for employes 
of the Chicago Housing Authority be- 
gan December 15. Courses include the 
history of public housing, financing, 
planning, relation to social welfare, and 
management. 


The Economic Status of the New York 
Metropolitan Region in 1944. The Re- 
gional Plan Association, Inc., 205 East 
42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


The New York Metropolitan Region, as 
covered by studies made by the Associa- 
tion, includes the five boroughs of New 
York City; Duchess, Nassau, Orange, 
Putnam, Rockland, Suffolk, and West- 
chester Counties in New York; Bergen, 
Essex, Hudson, Middlesex, Monmouth, 
Morris, Passaic, Somerset, and Union 
Counties in New Jersey; and Fairfield 
County in Connecticut. The New York 
Industrial Area comprises only twelve 
of these counties. 


This provides a thorough analysis of 
the economic trends and prospects of 
the region surrounding the Port of New 
York, the various types of business and 
industry, and the probable size and na- 
ture of the employment problem in the 
immediate postwar years. The need for 
such a survey is evident and the facts 
are presented in concise terms, organ- 
ized in usable sequence, and with full 
recognition of the problems to be faced. 


... could only talk! 


YOU'D HEAR SOME INTERESTING 
FACTS ABOUT PROPER TREATMENTS. 


* Yes, if floors could talk you would, 
no doubt, hear some weird tales of 
mistreatment and neglect and of old 
age before their time . . . all caused 
thru the use of improper floor treat- 
ments and maintenance materials. 
Then too, there would be many, many 
industrial and factory floors who’d 
gratefully tell about Hillyard Floor 
treatments and Maintenance Mate- 
rials and how these materials have 
kept them young and attractive .. . 
and saved their owners money and 
labor too. 


HILLYARD SPECIFICATION CARDS 
See 
Hillyard Send for 
Specifica- Specifica- 
tions in 
Sweets 1944 tion Cards. 
FREE for 
pal 58. the asking. 


HILLYARD 
COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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